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The Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS” 


I1I.—THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. 
White; Black Sleeves and Cap 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Durinc the last quarter of a century no colours have been more 
conspicuously in front in the great races than those of the Duke of 
Portland, bearer of a name which had long been identified with Turf 
history. Not far short of a hundred years ago a previous Duke 
provided the money to purchase th: estate upon which the Jockey 
Club Rooms at Newmarket now stand, and the name of Bentinck 
was made great in the Turf world by that famous rulet of the sport, 
Lord George; though the nature of his rule is very differently 
described by different authorities, the truth doubtless being that in 
former days things were recognised as permissible which at the 
present time would meet with the severest censure, if indeed they 
were not strenuously prohibited. A Duke of Portland won the 
Derby in 1819 with Tiresias, and it may be said that racing was 
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an hereditary instinct with the Bentincks, though unfortunately for 
the last few years its development in the present holder of the title 
has not been very obvious, his appearances on racecourses having 
been few. 

The Duke did not start his Turf career at quite such an early 
age as Lord: Rosebery, the subject of last month’s article, but he was 
no more than twenty-four years old when he had the extraordinary 
luck to become possessed of the horse on whom his racing fortunes 
have been principally founded. The story is so well known that 
only passing reference need be made to it. In consequence of the 
death of Prince Batthyany, St. Simon, the immortal son of Galopin 
and Angela, came into the market, and the Duke was sufficiently 


WELBECK ABBEY 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


fortunate to secure him—fortunate, because, though little was known 
of the colt, that little was extremely favourable to him, and it was 
quite by chance that the Duke was not outbid, or that at least he 
was enabled to secure St. Simon for the price he paid. On this subject 
a taleis told which, so far as I am aware, has never been published. 
No less a judge than John Porter, carefully examining St. Simon, noted 
that his hocks had been dressed. This was not all : he noticed further- 
more that nothing was the matter with them; and he drew the 
conciusion that the dressing was an ingenious device to stave off 
purchasers who possessed that “little knowledge” which the proverb 
says “‘is a dangerous thing.” As it was, however, the colt passed 
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into the Duke’s possession. What he did as a racehorse is too well 
known to need repetition, particularly as there is so much to be said 
about so many other bearers of the colours. As history records, 
St. Simon was never beaten, never even pressed in any of his races, 
and it will never be settled whether he or Ormonde had the better 
claim to be considered ‘‘the horse of the century,” except indeed 
that at the stud St. Simon has been more brilliantly successful. 

Matthew Dawson was the great trainer of the period when the 
Duke of Portland began to race, and it was natural that the horses 
should have been sent to Heath House. It was at the Second Spring 
Meeting of 1881 that the Duke first saw his jacket carried past the 
post in front, this being by a filly called Marquesa, a daughter of 
Blair Athol, on whom Archer won the Two-Year-old Plate from 
three others ridden by Tom Cannon, George Fordham, and James 
Goater. It was a modest beginning, and though odds were laid on 
the filly she was not a good one, failing in all her subsequent races 
during the season. Naturally St. Simon, who made his first appear- 
ance in the Halnaker Stakes at Goodwood in 1883, was the bright, 
particular star. There were other luminaries during the five years 
the horses remained under Matthew Dawson's charge—Rosy Morn, 
Langwell, Satchel, Modwena, etc.; but, apart from St. Simon, the 
chief triumphs were gained after the trainer’s nephew George took 
over the horses in December 1885. 

The next year was fairly productive. The Duke won a dozen 
races worth £4,569, but now he was approaching the period at which 
he was to begin to stand out. 

In the Whitsuntide Plate at Manchester, the last day of May 
1887, ason of Hampton and Atalanta made his first appearance, 
Ayrshire by name, started first favourite at 5 to 2 in a field of nine- 
teen, to be just beaten, however, a neck and a head, by the late 
Mr. Douglas Baird’s Briar Root and Lord Zetland’s son of Isonomy 
and Ellangowan. As a matter of course Ayrshire had been highly 
tried, but there was a better two-year-old than he in waiting, Sir 
Frederick Johnstone’s Friar’s Balsam, who cantered away with the 
New Stakes at Ascot three lengths in front of Lord Calthorpe’s Sea- 
breeze, with Ayrshire a bad third; and it was doubtless exceedingly 
lucky for the Duke of Portland that the three did not meet again 
that season. As a matter of course the Duke was a patron of Stock- 
bridge, and Ayrshire was successful there, for he won the Bibury 
Club Home-bred Foal Stakes; nor was he beaten again during the 
year, winning the Royal Plate at Windsor, the Chesterfield, the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, and the Champagne, five 
races out of seven, worth £6,566, the bulk of the £9,554 to which 
the winnings of the year amounted. 
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As a three-year-old Ayrshire had no difficulty in the Riddles- 
worth Stakes, which has now disappeared from the programme of 
the Newmarket Craven; going to the post a fortnight afterwards for 
the Two Thousand Guineas, for which he seemed to have little 
chance. Odds of 8 to 1 were offered against him, Friar’s Balsam 
being a hot favourite at 3 to r on; but on his way to the post Tom 
Cannon discovered that something was wrong with his mount, and, 
strange asit is that the fact had not been ascertained, it was found 
that Friar’s Balsam was suffering from an abscess in the jaw, which 
prevented him from doing himself anything like justice, Ayrshire 
therefore winning easily enough from his owner’s second string 
Johnny Morgan. There seemed nothing likely to beat him in the 


CESSNOCK CASTLE, GALSTON, AYRSHIRE, ONE OF THE SEATS OF THE 
DUKE OF PORTLAND 
(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Ltd.) 


Derby, which he won with slight odds on him, and for the Leger he 
started a slightly better favourite than Seabreeze. This year, ason 
several other occasions, I had the good fortune to be the guest of 
the roth Hussars, then quartered at York; the Duke’s brother, Lord 
William Bentinck, was in the regiment, which was therefore staunch 
to Ayrshire, and I know the confidence that was reposed in him; 
but it proved unfounded: he was unplaced, finishing no nearer than 
sixth: indeed, to Seabreeze, who won easily by three lengths; and 
she beat him again at Manchester for the Lancashire Plate, worth 
that year the remarkable sum of £10,222 tos. 10d. The grey Le Sancy, 
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who did such admirable service at the stud in France, was a length 
behind him, Friar’s Balsam, not yet recovered from his ailment one 
presumes, in the rear. 

Whilst Ayrshire was winning his races, a two-year-old, Donovan, 
a son of Galopin and Mowerina, was adding to the fame of the 
stable, though it may be said that at first his prospects did not seem 
particularly striking, for when tried with Fred Barrett on his back, 
he only just beat a very moderate animal called Deschamps, ridden by a 
stable boy. Within the week he was tried again, this time beating 
Deschamps much more easily, but being beaten by a three-year-old 
filly called Maiden Belle at 16 lb., less than weight for age. This 
was moderate form, but Donovan rapidly developed. Going to 
Lincoln he won the Brocklesby Stakes, and proceeding to Leicester 
cantered away from twenty-four others for the Portland Stakes, a 
race worth £6,000. The late Mr. Charles Perkins’s Chittabob was 
favourite for this, and when the two met next in the Whitsuntide 
Plate at Manchester, Donovan could not give him 131b.; but the 
Duke’s colt won the New Stakes, the Bibury Club Home-bred Stakes, 
the Hurstbourne, the July, the Ham Stakes, and after being stopped 
by the heavy ground in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, 
when, as I well recollect, the late Duke of Beaufort laid 500 to 200 on 
him, he wound up the year by winning the Buckenham, the Hopeful, 
the Middle Park Plate, and the Dewhurst, eleven races in all, worth 
£16,487. Ayrshire’s contribution that year had been £8,675, for the 
Two Thousand Guineas was worth only £3,550 and the Derby 
£2,675; so far, as Iam aware, much the smallest total ever known 
for the great race. The Duke headed the list of winning owners 
with £26,811, less than £200 in front of the owner of Seabreeze, that 
beautiful filly having herself earned £20,144 during the season. 

But much greater events were in store. The year 1889 i 
memorable for the Duke’s practical invincibility. Ayrshire was 
better than ever; Donovan did mighty things which that first trial 
had assuredly not in the least suggested. In a totally inexplicable 
manner he failed once in his eight races, but those that he did take 
were to say the least of it worth taking. His first appearance as a 
three-year-old was in the long extinct Prince of Wales’s Stakes at 
Leicester, worth a round £11,000. There had rarely seemed a 
greater certainty in racing than Donovan for the Two Thousand; 
it appeared, indeed, picking up money to lay 5 to 2 on him, and 
there is no doubt that he was beaten simply by Tom Cannon’s 
superb jockeyship. In the Prince of Wales’s Stakes just mentioned 
Enthusiast had been some half-score lengths behind Donovan ; at 
Newmarket Enthusiast won the Two Thousand by a short head. I 
have elsewhere quoted the explanation Tom Cannon gave me after 
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he had effected this tremendous surprise. ‘‘ Barrett and Watts,” he 
said (the latter was on Mr. Abington’s Pioneer), ‘‘ had two or three 
little races all to themselves a long way from the post, and when 
they were going to have another I thought I would join in.” The 
result was as mentioned. It must have been at least 21 lb. wrong, 
and it was Donovan's only slip this year. He won the Newmarket 
Stakes of £6,000; the Derby, £4,050; the Prince of Wales's Stakes, 
£2,225, Enthusiast, who had been unplaced at Epsom, now third; 
the Leger, £4,800; the Lancashire Plate, £10,132, Enthusiast un- 
placed, a long way behind once more, and it was thought just worth 
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while to let the colt canter over for the Royal Stakes, £460, which 
made his winnings for the year £38,767. 

Ayrshire was also a handsome contributor. He won the 
Kempton Park Royal Stakes of £9,500 starting at 6 to I, a worse 
favourite than his stable companion, Melanion, 100 to 30, Friar’s 
Balsam being first choice at 5 to 4 on. Of this race a story is told 
which, though not new, cannot be omitted. A friend of the Duke 
had taken 6,000 to 1,000 about the subsequent winner, but hearing 
from the owner that Melanion was thought to be sure to beat him, 
gave the late Mr. Fry £50 to let him transfer his bet to Melanion, 
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who was a bad third. Ayrshire then carried off the Eclipse, £11,150, 
from El Dorado, who had beaten him as a two-year-old at Goodwood, 
Seabreeze being unplaced. Here he started at 5 to 4 on, and the 
Champion Stakes was supposed to be an even greater certainty. 
For this race 4 to 1 was laid on him, one habitué of Newmarket 
laying the odds in thousands; but Ayrshire broke down near the 
post, and was seen on aracecourse no more. It may be added that in 
the spring of 1889 Donovan and Ayrshire had been tried on the 
Rowley Mile, with Deschamps aforesaid put in with the lightest’ 
discoverable boy on his back to bring them along, which he was 
quite unable to do. Donovan won comfortably, and on weighing 
the riders, for they had not previously gone to scale, it was found 
that the three-year-old had 1 lb. more than the other. 

The year 1889 is memorable for the appearance of the first 
young St. Simons, a eulogy on whom it would be superfluous to 
pronounce. The earliest of them to do duty was Semolina, half- 
sister to Donovan, and a very near relation in blood, St. Simon being 
ason of Donovan’s sire. The little filly came out in the Brocklesby, 
started favourite, and won. To follow her successes in detail would 
take up too much space, and it may be briefly observed that she ran 
fifteen times that year, and was only beaten twice: for the Portland 
Stakes at Leicester by Riviera and other good animals, and for the 
Middle Park by another brilliant St. Simon, Signorina. This latter 
was out nine times during the year without knowing defeat, crediting 
the Chevalier Ginistrelli—who was afterwards to run third for the 
Derby with her son by Best Man, Signorino, and to win the Derby 
and Oaks with her daughter, Signorinetta—with £11,705. That 
did not see the end of the successes of the young St. Simons; seven 
others won, including Memoir. This filly was not bred by the Duke of 
Portland ; he bought her for 1,500 guineas at the sale of the Royal 
yearlings at Hampton Court; and she did not begin in particularly 
promising fashion. Coming out in the Chesterfield Stakes she was 
fourth of five to Heaume—a good horse in France and first favourite for 
the Leger next year—Loup and Riviera. She was unplaced to rather 
moderate animals for the Lavant Stakes, and when Signorina beat 
her for the Harrington Stakes at Derby, Memoir was in receipt of 
16 lb. She was, however, coming on. Winning the Bradford Plate 
at Leicester was indeed not much, nor was the Zetland Stakes at 
Newmarket an achievement, and the same may be said of the 
Prendergast, though Golden Gate, who started favourite, had won 
the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood. There was, in fact, small 
reason to suppose that Memoir would turn out the mare she proved 
herself to be next year. Her contribution to the total was small, 
only £1,308, but Donovan’s seven races amounted to £38,667, 
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Ayrshire’s two to £20,660, Semolina’s thirteen to £9,285; in all 
the Duke of Portland won thirty-three races worth £73,858 Ios. 
The second on the list, Mr. H. Milner, the husband of the late 
Duchess of Montrose—her assumed name, ‘‘ Mr. Manton,” does 
not figure—was £21,545 6s. The winning total has never been 
distantly approached. 

That many disappointments mitigated the tale of successes 
need scarcely be remarked. The year 1890, for instance, opened 
with brilliant promise, there being a couple of two-year-olds who 


ST. SIMON 
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seemed certain to do things as great as, if not even greater than, their 
predecessors had done. These were Koorali, an own sister of 
Semolina, and Simon Magus, a son of St. Simon. Once I asked 
Archer what was the best horse he was ever on. I had little doubt 
that he would reply Ormonde, as he did, but hesitatingly, with the 
remark that ‘‘there could not be a much better than Wheei of 
Fortune.” She was the dam of Simon Magus. Of course he and 
Koorali were liberally entered. Over twenty engagements were 
made for the filly, nearly thirty for the colt; it may, indeed, be 
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imagined that abundant chances were given to all the young 
St. Simons. I find, for example, in this same year, 41 nominations 
for a son of St. Simon and Esa, 31 for St. Simon of the Rock, 30 for 
Simonetta, and so on, always, it will be understood, as two-year- 
olds only. 

With regard to the Duke of Portland’s pair, expectations were 
far from being confirmed. The sister to Semolina was not seen till 
the First Newmarket October Meeting, when she opposed the Duke 
of Westminster’s Orion, and was easily beaten. She may be dis- 
posed of by saying that though kept in training the whole of next 


AYRSHIRE 
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year she never came near to winning a race, except when she 
chanced to find a solitary opponent, who always did what he liked 
with her. Simon Magus was even more utterly hopeless. He 
appeared for the first time at Windsor in the May Plate, came out 
at Stockbridge and was lost by his only opponent, his performance 
being so melancholy that ina field of seven the next day, though 
five were quoted in the betting, one as 100 to 6, he had no price. I 
rather think he was sold to go to the stud in America. 

It was indeed the purchased Memoir who did most to place the 
Duke once more at the head of the List of Winning Owners, though 
with only about a third of his previous total—f£25,203. Nor is this 
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all that Memoir ought to have gained, for in the One Thousand 
Guineas her owner made a declaration to win with Semolina. In a 
way this was natural enough. The horses were seldom tried,{little 
was known as to the respective merits of the pair, and it would be 
pleasanter to carry off a classic with a home-bred animal rather than 
with one who had been bought. Semolina, with odds of 2 to 1 on 
her, would have been beaten readily enough had no declaration been 
made ; as things were, of course she was allowed to win. The two 
met again in the Oaks, and this time the Duke eased the apprehen- 
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sions of the Stewards of the Jockey Club by stating that he did not 
propose to make any declaration. In the Racing volume of the 
Badminton Library the late Lord Suffolk, always an active member 
of the club and sometime steward, records the satisfaction they 
experienced. Signorina was favourite for the Oaks at evens, but 
she was not the mare as a three-year-old she had been as a two: 
Memoir beat her three parts of a length, Semolina unplaced; nor 
did the latter ever win again. 

Memoir, however, turned out to be a great three-year-old. 
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She had won the Newmarket Stakes before taking the Oaks, 
and though beaten by Surefoot for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
at Leicester, a nominal {£10,000 race, resumed the tide of victory 
in the Nassau, following on with the Leger, receiving checks 
in the Lancashire Plate, another “‘ten thousand pounder,” won by 
Amphion, and in the Champion Stakes in which General Byrne’s 
colt beat her again, but winding up with the Newmarket Oaks. She 
may be dismissed with the brief remark that she trained off and 
only scored once as a four-year-old; then, however, giving that 
speedy horse Noble Chieftain g |b., she just beat him for the July 
Cup. Her five races added up to £15.702, her chief assistant in 
compiling the total being the St. Simon colt St. Serf. He was a 
good-looking horse, though he never quite came up to expec- 
tation. He had only been out once as a two-year-old, unsuccess- 
fully ; as a three he won the Epsom Grand Prize, a race which has 
dropped out of the programme, the Rous Memorial at Ascot, the 
Midsummer Plate at Newmarket Second July, the Sussex Stakes at 
Goodwood; and it was thought that he had a fair chance for the 
St. Leger, in which, however, he was nearly knocked down at the 
turn, Tom Loates, who rode him, being only saved from accident by 
Tom Cannon, who was riding Alloway, and actually lifted St. Serf’s 
jockey back into his saddle. He was far off in Amphion’s Lancaster 
Plate, but won his last two races of the year; that is to say he 
walked over for the Zetland Stakes, but he gave Martagon 16 lb. 
again and a beating in the Free Handicap. 

It must have been a lasting regret to the Duke that when 
Memoir’s sister La Fléche was sent up at Bushey Park in the summer 
of 1890 he did not secure her. The late Baron Hirsch got her, a 
wonderful bargain, for 5,500 guineas. Seeing what her family were 
doing, it might have been supposed that nothing would have stopped 
the Duke; but so it was, and a poetical-minded person might say 
that the Fates resented his having missed the opportunity. It was 
a poor year for the white and black sleeves, a dozen races of 
small importance, worth £5,208, being the total; nor was there 
much improvement in 1892, for though ordinary owners would 
consider fourteen races worth £7,338 far from bad, the Duke had 
been at such far higher elevations. 

In 1893 the colours were again in the ascendant. The 
St. Simon colt and filly, Raeburn and Mrs. Butterwick, had won as 
two-year-olds ; now they were three. Raeburn was an own brother to 
the successful Semolina and the failure Koorali ; but he happened to be 
born as acontemporary of Isinglass and not to mention Ravensbury, 
both of whom beat him in the Two Thousand and again in the Derby, 
the three occupying the first three places. Raeburn could only get 
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second for the Grand Prize, second again for the St. James’s Palace 
Stakes, beating Ravensbury, however, on this occasion ; second once 
more for the Midsummer Plate, after which he had a most notable 
triumph, for in receipt of 1tolb. he beat Isinglass—the only 
time the late Colonel Harry McCalmont’s colt ever failed—in the 
Lancashire Plate, La Fléche being third. Raeburn was second again 
in the Cambridgeshire, giving 22 lb. and the year to Lord Dunraven’s 
Molly Morgan, and he wound up by missing the Derby Cup, in 
which that good horse Best Man, receiving 1olb., beat him three 
lengths and a head. Mrs. Butterwick caused her owner’s name to 
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be inscribed again in the list of classic winners by carrying off the 
Oaks; but the fillies were not flyers this year, and a handicap was 
her only other contribution in eight attempts. She won over £6,000, 
however, as did Raeburn, a large share of the £15,527 at which the 
total stood. But for one animal the Duke would have held an 
exceedingly modest position in 1894. He won eleven races, but 
eight of them were of small account, for £9,370 of his £11,301 was 
gained by Amiable, the daughter of St. Simon and Tact who after 
unexpectedly carrying off the One Thousand Guineas also took the 
Oaks from three better favourites and one on the same mark with her. 
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St. Simon was doing great things at this time, or rather had 
done them. 1895 was a wonderful year for the family ; but as chance 
would have it none of the good ones were the produce of the Duke’s 
mares. The Prince of Wales’s Florizel II, now a four-year-old, won 
six of his seven races; his brother Persimmon, and St. Frusquin, 
were two-year-olds, as was Santa Maura, who won the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, worth £3,000. Roquebrune, the dam 
of Rock Sand, won the only race for which she ran, the New Stakes 
at Ascot, worth £1,894; Utica was among several others who 
scored; but for the Duke these days were in striking contrast to 
those in which Donovan and Ayrshire were carrying all before them, 
or rather leaving everything else behind them. Half a dozen races, 
worth only £3,743, fell to the colours; nor was there to be any 
great advance in 1896, when Persimmon and St. Frusquin won some 
£43,000. St. Simon, who was doing so much for other owners, 
was doing little forthe Duke. Smean, a daughter of Muirninn, 
took a couple of races worth £1,600; His Reverence got home for 
the St. James’s Palace Stakes, worth £2,050, which made up most of 
the £5,374 standing to his grace’s credit this year. 

Quite a catastrophe has to be recorded for 1897. The Duke of 
Portland, with his now huge and admirably conducted stud, won a 
single race! It was not until the middle of August that the colours 
were in front, and then Airs and Graces took the Hardwicke 
Stakes, worth £497, at Stockton. The condition of affairs can only 
be ascribed to sheer bad luck, for as to the trainer, George Dawson, 
it has been seen what he did with the good horses when he had 
them. If it were worth while, a little paragraph might be interpo- 
lated with the “ glorious uncertainty of the Turf” for text. 

There was little improvement in 1898, and I need not describe 
in detail the four races which gained for the Duke a total of £622. 

Private reasons induced him at this period to leave Newmarket 
and send his horses to John Porter at Kingsclere, where they arrived 
late in 1898. That his luck should have been so bad is the more 
remarkable, as beside St. Simon there were Donovan, Ayrshire, and 
St. Serf, later still Carbine, at his stud-farm. Raeburn also, but 
he was never very successful. Among the yearlings sent to Kings- 
clere were, however, two young St. Simons, a colt and a filly, who 
were to distinguish themselves; and this year—18gg—saw also the 
appearance of the third famous son of St. Simon and Perdita II.— 
Diamond Jubilee. The two spoken of were La Roche, a daughter 
of Miss Mildred, and Simon Dale, a son of Ismay. La Roche, not 
fancied, ran at Chester ; nor was anything thought of her when she 
came out for the Acorn Stakes and finished a good second to Dum 
Dum. She did not get off for the British Dominion Stakes at 
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Sandown, but showed there was something in her by winning the 
Prince of Wales’s Nursery at Doncaster, carrying 7 st. 12ib. Simon 
Dale scored at his first attempt, the Ham Stakes, in which he beat 
The Gorgon, who has done good service in Mr. Arthur James’s 
paddocks; and then ran second for the Champagne, beaten only a 
head by Democrat, then in the full tide of success. Things had taken 
a turn for the better, the season showing eleven races worth £6,654. 

It will have been perceived that good luck and bad luck alter- 
nate in this narrative. At length St. Simon was doing something 
for his master. He did not begin very early in the year, for La Roche 
was unplaced in the One Thousand; but Simon Dale got within half 
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a length of Diamond Jubilee in the Derby, a performance rich in 
promise for the future ; and La Roche, in the hands of Mornington 
Cannon, won the Oaks in a canter, as John Porter had been com- 
fortably convinced she would do. Sent to Manchester, La Roche 
carried off the Cup by half a dozen lengths, and at Ascot Simon 
Dale took the Prince of Wales’s Stakes; the filly, moreover, keeping 
it up, for she ran away with the Yorkshire Oaks, and after failing to 
give weight to King’s Courier and Merry Gal in the Doncaster Cup, 
won the Yorkshire Oaks. Her four races had brought in £8,091 ; 
Simon Dale added £2,100, anda couple of other wins placed the Duke 
in the first half-dozen of winning owners with £10,598 to his credit. 
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This was much about his level again next year—{£10,894—con- 
siderably more than half coming from a good-looking three-year-old 
son of St. Simon and Gravity, whom it had not been possible to 
train as a two-year-old, he having made only one mild essay at 
Newmarket late in the season. William the Third, however, was a 
colt of the highest promise, which in a great measure he fulfilled. 
He had progressed during the winter and spring, and made an 
example of fifteen opponents in the Wood Ditton Stakes at the 
Newmarket Craven. This he won by half a dozen lengths; by the 
same distance he carried off the Esher Stakes at Sandown, though 
things were much closer in the Newmarket Stakes, where he beat 
the subsequent Leger winner, Doricles, a head, the One Thousand 
winner, Aida, a head behind, with Ian no farther off her. In the 
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Derby he ran Volodyovski to three-parts of a length, beating him 
subsequently with a 3]b. advantage in the weights for the Hurst 
Park Lennox Stakes. Nothing opposed him for the September Plate 
at Sandown, and it was said that he was not at his best at Kempton, 
where he was beaten by Epsom Lad, Santoi, and Volodyovski. 

“* William the Third over a distance of ground I| consider one of 
the best horses I have ever trained,’ so John Porter kindly writes to 
me in the course of a letter replying to one in which I had asked 
him for various items of information for this article. The colt was 
specially trained for the Ascot Cup, and for once there was a field, 
with two exceptions the largest that ever went to the post for this 
famous trophy since its institution in 1807. Eleven starters assembled 
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—Santoi, winner of the previous year; Volodyovski and Cap and 
Bells II., winners of the Derby and the Oaks; from France that 
good mare La Camargo, and Cheri, among others. The style in 
which William the Third won was impressive in the extreme, and 
in the amplest way justified his trainer’s opinion of him. He took 
the Alexandra Plate the next day with equal ease; the Doncaster 
Cup, with ro to r on him—he had only to beat Santoi, the third 
runner being Mannlicher, a son of Carbine, whom the Duke had 
imported a few years before, Mannlicher’s mission being to make 
running for his stable companion. William frightened the others 
away for the Lowther Stakes; and at the Second October Meeting, 
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with 100 to 8 on him, he beat King’s Courier for the Limekiln 
Stakes. His success, however, was here accomplished in rather 
scratchy fashion, and a couple of mornings later, while riding about the 
Heath looking at the work, I came upon John Porter, and ventured 
on a criticism of the colt’s running. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, “‘they raced 
for about three hundred yards. You will see whether there is any- 
thing scratchy about him this afternoon, when he is running over his 
own distance with his friend Mannlicher to lead him!” and the 
famous trainer smiled as if in his mind's eye he saw William coming 
in alone. ; 

The Jockey Club Cup for which he ran is powerfully impressed 
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on my mind. Some of the winners this day looked very easily found, 
and I speculated in the shape of an “accumulator”; a stake on 
Principality, all to go on Rising Glass, all to go on Rock Sand for 
the Dewhurst Plate, and all on the “certainty ” William the Third. 
Principality duly won; Rising Glass disposed of his field; Rock 
Sand finished three lengths in front; and I had a considerable sum 
of money on the Duke of Portland’s colt, on whom odds of g to 2 
were being laid. There were only three runners, Mannlicher to set 
a pace, and Black Sand. Ina handicap, if William the Third 
had ever condescended to one, it is difficult to say what weight he 
would have received from Mr. Buchanan's horse, who on his previous 
outing had been beaten ten lengths by the four-year-old Templemore 
at evens. Templemore’s inferiority to William the Third was of 
course extreme. A friend, hearing of my bet, asked me why I did not 
‘take five ponies about Black Sand and make a certainty of it?” 
but, fortified by the recollection of the Ascot Cup, and by what 
John Porter had said in the morning, I scorned the idea—unhappily, 
for to the general amazement the Duke’s colt was beaten a length. 
A more remarkable instance of the uncertainty of the Turf, which is 
strangely called ‘‘ glorious,” could hardly be quoted. William’s five 
races yielded £7,130. 

Carbine had hitherto done little for his owner—in the way, that 
is to say, of replenishing his own stable, though he was the sire of 
Fowling-piece, bred by a relation of mine, and one of the biggest 
yearlings ever seen; but this year he had produced for the Duke 
a more than useful two-year-old—a son of Mrs. Butterwick. This 
was Greatorex. Much was expected of him, and he started favourite 
for the New Stakes, being most unexpectedly beaten, however, by 
Sermon, a moderate colt who had been among the last in the 
Coventry Stakes two days before. Greatorex cantered home for the 
Hurst Park Foal Plate from Hammerkop and others, including 
Japan, who was in active service last year, and may, for all I 
know, be going to run this. Greatorex won again at Derby from 
Mr. Fairie’s colt Tippler and some dozen others, and was only 
beaten a head by Flotsam for the Middle Park Plate, Rock Sand, 
Flotsam’s stable companion, an even-money favourite, two lengths 
behind ; the consequence being that Greatorex was backed at evens 
for the Dewhurst, in which, however, he could only get third to 
Rock Sand and the King’s colt Mead. But his two races won him 
over £2,000. The result of the season was to yield the Duke 
twenty-one races worth £14,305, which ranks as a sort of ordinary 
year for the colours—a long way better than the following, when 
the figures dropped to £1,181, produce of four races, and those, as 
will be perceived, unimportant. 
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Things were practically certain to improve on this, and it was 
St. Simon who came to the rescue—St. Simon and a little of the 
Duke’s old luck. There had been a big two-year-old, son of Ismay, 
who had not been out during the season, but came to hand nicely 
during the spring of 1904, Darley Dale, whose reputation had 
preceded him to Ascot, where he made his first appearance in the 
Ascot Derby, starting at 5 to 4 and winning by a length; after 
which he was put by with a view to the Eclipse, and the luck 
spoken of came in, for the reason that the field this year was parti- 
cularly poor. Henry the First was favourite at 6 to 4, though he 
had done nothing of much account; his elder brother William 
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Rufus was also in the field. Darley Dale proved good enough, 
winning from his stable companion, Rydal Head. His two races 
were worth 10,510, five minor events bringing the total of the 
year to £13,099. 

In the course of the next season John Porter left Kingsclere to 
be succeeded by the present master of the establishment, William 
Waugh, and of this year there is little to be said, three races worth 
£912 being the total. The stud had not been yielding well, though 
it may be incidentally noted that during the period the horses were 
under John Porter’s charge they secured £57,944 in stakes. In 
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1906, the first year during which William Waugh had charge, none 
of the sort of stakes for which the stable liked to go were won 
(except perhaps the Gratwicke £800), as will be seen from the total, 
ten races worth £4,478. The Goodwood Prize and two others fell to 
Greendale, brother of Darley Dale. 1907 wasless prosperous. The 
Duke won half a dozen races, but of what description it will be seen 
when it is remarked that their value was no more than £1,618, two 
of them worth over £1,000 being taken by Bruges. Such are the 
ups and downs of ownership. It is almost strange to find this 
stable winning a {100 plate as it did with Canonica. There was 
not much improvement in 1g08—five races worth £1,974; these 
barren seasons being remarkable in view of what the stable had 
been accustomed to yield. 

It is of course not to be admitted that because a horse runs 
second he is necessarily unfortunate, though there is often a lingering 
idea that with a little luck he would have been first ; it is, however, to 
be noted that Primer, son of St. Simon and Breviary, had a curious 
habit of just getting beaten. He was only out once as a two-year- 
old, in the Criterion Stakes, when he ran second to French Partridge. 
In the Newmarket Stakes next year he missed second place by a 
neck, but going on to Epsom, occupied it once more behind 
Signorinetta, the surprise created by whose success has scarcely yet 
abated. Odds of g to 4 were laid on him for the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes at Ascot, in which he was unexpectedly beaten by Santo 
Strato. He was second once more for the Jockey Club Stakes, and 
yet again for the Sandown Three-year-old Stakes, beaten a neck. 
If these seconds had been firsts, Primer as a three-year-old would 
have won £16,692; but “if” of course alters the whole complexion 
of affairs. 

We have now arrived at last year, when things emphatically 
looked up. The Duke had no really good horse, but he had horses 
good enough to win good races. Phaleron, a son of Gallinule and 
Mrs. Butterwick, was the chief contributor. He had shown some 
promise as a two-year-old, and led off next season by taking the 
Column Produce Stakes, after which he got second to Minoru for 
the Two Thousand. He won alittle race at the Bibury Club Meeting, 
another at Redcar, and there was nothing to beat him for the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes. He wound up the season with the 
Royal Stakes at the Newmarket Second October, his five races 
yielding £9,687. Primer won the Hardwicke and another race 
worth £2,684, and Cattaro, a son of Carbine and Ganderetta, took 
a couple and came near to taking a number of others. He was out 
twelve times and only missed a place once, when he was fourth. 
There was promise about Curzola, a daughter of St. Simon and 
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Javotte, who, however, only won one little race, though she would 
doubtless have won others had she not been faint-hearted. In her 
ten other attempts she was no fewer than six times second. As most 
readers will be aware, she was sent to Mr. H.S. Persse to be schooled 
over hurdles, and has secured a couple of small stakes. Roche 
Abbey, a daughter of Cyllene and that good mare La Roche, is a 
winner, and that is all that can be said of her, for one naturally 
expected better things from amare bred thus. Of the two-year- 
olds last season Merry Jack, a son of William the Third and Hattie, 
disagreeably astonished his friends at Goodwood in the opening race 
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of the meeting. Odds of 5 to 2 were laid on him for the Ham 
Stakes in which his stable companion, Lord Falmouth’s Seraphine, 
most unexpectedly beat him a head. It is rather curious that at 
Newmarket, when the same odds were laid on The Jade in the 
Buckenham Stakes, Merry Jack beat her. The Duke won fifteen 
races worth an average of just over £1,000, much like a return to 
the old days. All those named in this paragraph can continue to 
carry the colours, and as a matter of course there is the usual 
string of two-year-olds. 
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THE DOUBLE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


Ir has been observed that cricket is settled after stumps are 
drawn, and certainly the legislation and reform of the game are 
effected in the off-season. Much is of course discussed in the 
pavilions and round the grounds during the progress of matches. 
Yet the innovations then suggested are more thoroughly debated 
and weighed during the annual ‘‘ close time” of our national game. 
So it has proved in the present winter, for the matter under discus- 
sion was barely noticed amid the increasing depression of the last 
cricket season. 

By friends or foes to the proposed double county championship, 
it is alike agreed that no other innovation is likely to exercise such 
wide effect on English first-class cricket. Briefly, it is admitted 
that either it will entirely revitalise county cricket, or else that it 
will add impetus to the very ‘‘ slump” which it has been devised to 
arrest. At the outset of this review of the situation, may I be per- 
mitted to express my profound conviction that the reform will prove 
the salvation of the game which we all love, and about which prac- 
tically everyone is agreed that “something must be done.” 

In the issue of the Badminton Magazine for April 1906, in 
my annual article on ‘‘ The Coming Cricket Season,’ I first in- 
cidentally proposed the scheme which I had devised, and which, as 
will be seen, is fundamentally the very one now proposed to the 
counties by Lord Hawke. My observations then ran :— 

“It is, however, possible that ultimately there may be three 
classes: (a) the first ten who may compete for the county cham- 
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pionship ; (b) the second eight composed of the last six of the 
present first-class counties and the two highest of the present 
minor counties, who would compete for the second-rank 
championship, both these classes to be included in first-class 
averages: (c) the remainder of those engaged in the Minor 
Counties Competition. If the bottom county of one class 
played a match with the top county of the class below for their 
respective qualification in the ensuing year, a great stimulus 
might be given to the whole tournament of English county 
cricket, whilst the strain of too many matches would be per- 
ceptibly relieved, as no shire would have more than eighteen 
matches.” 

Prolonged consideration convinced me that the establishment 
charges of a first-class county are so much heavier than those of a 
second-class county that it would be absurd to risk them on the 
issue of a single match. Hence the superiority of Lord Hawke’s 
proposal that the question of the promotion into B of any minor 
county, or the lowering of a county from B to the rank of a minor 
county, would be a matter for the adjudication of the Advisory 
Board. At one time I had modified my scheme for the first-class 
counties to two divisions of eight each. But it has been explained 
to me that fourteen championship games are too few for some 
of the richer counties, and hence the reversion to my original 
idea of the first ten to compete in the A championship seems best. 
Further, the issue between two counties for inclusion in one or other 
division had better not be left to the arbitrament of a single match, 
but to out and home ones. In answer to several inquiries as to 
what would happen if both matches were drawn, the reply is that in 
that case the counties would remain in the following season in the 
division they had occupied in the previous one. 

The progress of the scheme introduced four years ago in the 
Badminton Magazine was for a while slow. It received the cordial 
support of the clever writer on cricket in the Morning Post, who it 
is permissible to believe is an old Oxonian subsequently seen in- the 
Gloucestershire eleven. Thanks to the cordial way in which’ 
the Press and the public viewed a proposal to which cricketers 
themselves seemed indifferent, a leader-writer in the Morning Post 
about September 1908 was able to. declare his belief that go per 
cent. of spectators, if polled, would vote for the adoption of the 
double championship. Amid the increasing financial complexiiies 
and. the diminishing success of the cricket latterly witnessed 
I‘steadily kept the matter of the proposed innovation before the 
public whenever an opportunity presented itself, and the grow- 
ing appreciation has been most satisfactory. The speech by 
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Lord Hawke last November made the subject a thoroughly topical 
one, and, after much discussion, in January last he issued to the 
County Secretaries an explicit circular letter. It will always take 
rank as one of the most important documents in the whole history 
of the game. 


WIGHILL PARK, TALCASTER, 
Fanuary 
DEAR SIR, . 

The suggestion is to divide the first-class counties into two div.sions, a// the 
matches of either division to rank as first-class. Assuming that the scheme were 
tried in 1911, the first ten counties in the championship table after the coming season 
would be eligible for the A division. Each would meet all the rest in out and home 
matches, every county thus having eighteen championship fixtures. If more than 
ten counties are in A, it would stultify the interest in the matches of the B division 
by rendering these latter too few. 

For the B division the last six counties in the coming season would be eligible 
with the two head counties of the minor counties in 1910, thus increasing the number 
of first-class counties by two. The eight counties thus pitted would all meet in out 
and home matches, giving each of them fourteen matches in all. 

Thus there would be two first-class championships, and it is confidently antici- 
pated that the receipts of the B division would be much greater than these counties 
now ‘average, because every match would have active bearing on a championship 
well within the grasp of any of the counties participating. 

The above would give plenty of scope for further matches between any counties 
in the A and others in the B division if desired, but such matches would have no 
bearing on the championship, At the same time they would possess more interest 
than matches between the same counties to-day, because a county in B would be 
particularly anxious to demonstrate its skill against one in A, while the latter would 
do its utmost to avoid defeat at the hands of one in B. 

It is my opinion that not only would keener cricket be produced by this double 
championship, but also that more amateurs would take an active part in first-class 
cricket. Any counties desiring to commence championship or other fixtures on a 
Saturday would have no difficulty in obtaining dates. 

Some system would further have to be devised by which the question of the 
possible transference of the champion county of B into the A division in the following 
year, and the corresponding transference of the bottom county of A into the B 
division, should be settled. I would myself suggest that it should be open to the 
champion county of B to claim the right to contest out and home matches at the end 
of the season with the bottom county of A, to decide which shall play in the respective 
divisions in the following summer. 

In presenting the foregoing, may I add that Iam doing soin my private capacity, 
and not as President of Yorkshire. 

Believe me, yours truly, 
HAWKE, 


At the time of writing this article very few replies have been 
officially sent to Lord Hawke. But the definite compromise proposed 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire committees to advocate its trial in 
1912 probably foreshadows the date of testing its suitability, if it be 
attempted. Of course the scheme will fit admirably into the con- 
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gested programme of that season, but it will demand two other 
normal seasons to decide whether or not it is really successful. 

Naturally by this time all possible objections have been offered, 
and in the remainder of my space I propose to deal with them as 
briefly as possible. 

The chief misconception was that the B counties would rank 
below the A and that their matches would not be first-class. The 
italics in Lord Hawke’s letter clearly remove that impression. All 
the counties in A and B will rank equally for averages. Another 
misconception was that the scheme was meant to be geographical, 
i.c. north and west to play, also south and east; this of course 
arose from confusing it with the system adopted by the second- 
class counties. Again, it has been asked, ‘‘How does this affect 
the pooling of gates?” Pooling of gates seems to be out of the 
range of practical finance at the present time, but its adoption 
would in no way affect the double championship scheme. It could 
be as easily introduced into that as into the present system. 

Of course the real point is whether increased interest would be 
aroused, and this, I think, is admitted by most opponents. Every 
match played would have a distinct bearing on the position of every 
county engaged. As matters stand to-day, I venture to assert— 
speaking broadly—that not one of the matches between any of the 
last six counties in last season’s list is likely to have any effect in 
the coming summer on this year’s county championship. Those 
counties are Somerset, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Essex, Derby- 
shire, and Gloucestershire. Now, if these six counties were playing 
a mutual competition with the inclusion of Wiltshire and Glamorgan- 
shire, how keen would be the interest therein, with all the averages 
ranking as first-class ! 

The other question is as to what interest would be excited by 
what is known as “ friendly”” matches—that is to say, by matches 
between counties in A with those in B. To-day Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Surrey meet practically all the other counties. It has 
been pointed out quite correctly that these engagements are im- 
portant attractions in the home-list of those counties who would fill 
the B division, whilst Yorkshire alone has spent £7,000 for the 
benefit of these shires. Now, there is no proposal that these matches 
should not take place were the scheme adopted. It has been 
advanced that were they to be played they would be regarded much 
as matches between counties and M.C.C. and Ground are to-day. 
This Lord Hawke believes to be a complete error, and he has gone 
so far as to assert that they will be more appreciated than fixtures 
between precisely the same sides under present conditions. The 
contention that some county clubs would not anticipate seeing the 
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leading elevens for several years is absurd, because all fixtures are 
merely a matter of arrangement. 

The prominent critic known to us all as ‘‘ Wanderer ’”’ has a 
revision scheme of his own which suffers from the fact, which he 
admits, that its initiative has to be purely eclectic. But to the 
double championship scheme he has added the admirable suggestion 
that all Bank Holiday first-class matches should be “ friendlies,” 
i.e. non-competitive in championships. This may not at first sight 
seem popular, but a little reflection ought to cause it to be welcomed. 
This double championship, if it is to succeed, is to be largely a 
matter of gate-money, because that and subscriptions provide the 
income of county cricket. Now, if Bank Holiday matches are 
excluded, the patrons will flock to the championship games when 
they can, whilst the sporting spirit of the “ friendlies” will be 
materially increased by the applause of the crowds who love to 
devote their few spare days to watching cricket. The numbers who 
witnessed the really poor North and South Whit Monday games at 
Lord’s before Middlesex took the date show how keen is the love for 
cricket in those who have scanty opportunities. 

Whether the authorities at St. John’s Wood and at Kennington 
Oval will agree to the pooling of receipts of Gentlemen v. Players, 
and their distribution amongst the counties after deducting 30 per 
cent. for the home ground, remains to be seen. But both M.C.C.and 
Surrey have always shown such generosity towards first-class cricket 
that I do not believe they would allow any financial considerations 
to deter them from thus assisting to support it. The scheme of two 
representative North v. South matches is one particularly advocated 
by Mr. Leveson-Gower, with the proceeds similarly distributed, and 
Lord Hawke believes that both at Manchester and in Yorkshire 
these would prove attractions far exceeding the drawing powers of 
Gentlemen v. Players in those parts. 

Now, dealing with that most important of the opponents, 
Mr. Sydney Pardon; he has said that if one of the great clubs were 
to pass for one season into B, ‘‘ the falling-off in members’ subscrip- 
tions and gate-money would, I fear, result in something little short 
of bankruptcy.” To which let me quote what Lord Hawke observed 
in print before he read this opinion: ‘‘ It has been hinted to me that 
if a county in A is transferred to B it will lose its members. This I 
cannot believe. It would be pure pettiness for members to withdraw 
their subscriptions. I am convinced they would whip up fresh 
members to stimulate and incite their side to play up more keenly 
than ever. Frankly, I believe the new scheme is the best pick-me-up 
for the best part of the best national sport.’’ I concur with Lord 
Hawke in a higher appreciation of the sporting instincts of members 
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than is felt by Mr. Pardon, who tells me he thinks there would be a 
tremendous falling-off in the home gate receipts. I do not. : 

The objection which has never been put in print is the one that 
presents most obstacles to me. It is that there is not sufficient inter- 
change of position between counties in B and A. As proposed, only 
two can interchange, whereas if more could it would prove a greater 
stimulant. Far from fearing for Yorkshire and Surrey should they 
pass into B, I can believe it would brace the teams to keener 
cricket. For behind all is the desire to obtain more sporting matches. 
It is leg play, playing for keeps, fielding the ball with the feet instead 
of the hands, bowling off the wicket, and the modern limitations of 
batting strokes (notably the neglect of cutting and the exaggeration 
of undue backplay) which are damning modern first-class cricket. 
Ask Lord Harris or anyone else who has seen county matches for 
forty years, and hear the opinion. The increasing distaste of amateurs 
to participate in, say, four first-class matches in a year after they 
have gone down from the University is a malady to be struggled 
against. ‘‘I hate county cricket,” said a crack amateur to me; 
‘nine out of ten of the matches area foregone conclusion, and dreary 
as well. They exist to exploit professional bowlers and mechanical 
batting.” 

Now, the adoption of the double championship will serve to 
mitigate all this, because, as every match will be of importance, every 
effort will be made to obtain an absolute victory. Matches now are 
reported ‘“‘never to have presented any prospect of a definite 
conclusion from the start.’”’ Those anomalies will be regarded as 
disasters by both sides under the improved sporting conditions. 

It has been advanced that my scheme has been created for those 
in the B division. In one sense this is true, for I want the B counties 
to have a sporting chance, and if something is not done to improve 
the financial situation, not only will there be no B counties, but it is 
possible there will be only four or five A counties left. My own wish 
is that with the bigger gates that are anticipated it may be possible 
to increase the remuneration of the professional for each match. I 
would like to see the normal fee seven pounds for a home match, 
with eight pounds for an out one, and an additional pound if on the 
winning side, with the mark system and winter pay to swell their 
receipts. When a professional who is regularly in a side is stood 
down to make room for an amateur, it would be an excellent thing 
to give him his full fee. 

We are always being told that far too much cricket is played, 
and that the professionals get stale and slack by the end of a 
season. And yet ata proposal to limit the competitive championship 
matches to eighteen in A and fourteen in B there is a howl. Under 
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the scheme there would be over one hundred and fifty first-class 
championship matches, besides unlimite1 friendlies and county 
matches with the Universities and M.C.C. Moreover, the benefit 
to local cricket by county professionals obtaining an occasional spire 
date on which to play in small matches is incalculable. No scheme 
is perfect, and the success of this scheme can only be tested by 
experiment. But I would gravely state the alternative: the financial 
ruin of 60 per cent. of the present counties, and an absolutely futile 
programme in 1912 if the triangular contest is to take place and a 
reasonably full programme is to be provided for both our Australian 
and our South African visitors. 

Mr. Pardon, in a most interesting conversation, advocated to me 
an admirable alternative reform. He is against dividing the first- 
class counties in two categories, though he agrees that there are too 
many matches. His proposal is that Kent, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Surrey should by agreement each play three only of the six counties 
towards the bottom of the present list, but should not play the same 
counties in successive years. Thus, Derbyshire would meet Lanca- 
shire and Kent in 1910, and Yorkshire and Surrey in 1g11._ By this 
means the senior counties would not be put to so much strain whilst 
duly supporting the others, and not so many of the championship 
matches would seem unduly one-sided in each year. The objection 
to his suggestion is that he does not give the counties who under the 
other scheme would be in B any more chance of obtaining a cham- 
pionship. He considers Gloucestershire would rather wait ten years 
for a one-run victory over Yorkshire than be champion of B. 

Once more let it be insisted that this scheme is only suggested 
to infuse into county matches more of the sporting spirit associated 
in everybody’s mind with cricket. When one-third of the games 
have no bearing on the present championship, and another third 
are felt to be one-sided, there is a loss of keenness. Develop that 
keenness, and the public will soon respond. Not only inthe double 
championship matches, but—as Lord Hawke believes—when an A 
county is pitting itself against a B, there would be an inherent 
keenness. If this scheme fail, as fail it may, its failure can only 
be proved by its being given a fair trial. But if it is not to be given 
any trial at all, then it is incumbent upon those who refuse to give 
it that trial to show that such a scheme was not needed. No one 
will be more cordially glad than myself to admit that, because then 
all will be right with the best of games. But the public, as well as 
the cricketers, have to be convinced. And unless they are convinced, 
or unless this scheme be tried, the public may show an increasing 
indifference to a game which, in its first-class conditions, is entirely 
dependent on public support. 


A FAVOURITE CORNER 


WILD-FOWLING ON A BRITISH COLUMBIAN 
LAKE 


(Illustrated with the Author's Photographs) 
BY R. LECKIE-EWING 


A LAw having been passed prohibiting the shooting of grouse and 
prairie chicken, I have of necessity had to content myself with the 
shooting of wild-fowl. Fortunately I have always preferred going 
after duck to any other winged-game shooting. In previous years 
[ have, as a rule, confined my attention to shooting over small 
mountain slues and reedy creeks for duck and geese; but a succes- 
sion of very dry summers had very materially decreased both the 
creeks and these small mountain lakes, consequently the duck had 
become much scarcer and harder to get at. I made up my mind, 
therefore, that as soon as I could conveniently leave my orchard 
work I would try my luck at shore-shooting, at the head of 
Okanagan Lake, where I have my home. Early on a bright and 
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crisp November morning, my wife and I started for the shooting- 
ground. All our preparations had been made the night before, these 
of necessity being of a somewhat more elaborate nature than in my 
previous hunts in my period of bachelorhood. We took with us 
provisions for some ten days, blankets, and a small tent. With two 
passengers, my retriever, camera, and dunnages, my small flat- 
bottomed dinghy was pretty well loaded down, and with mast and 
lug added there was not much room to move about. However, we 
had only to follow the lake shore for some thirty odd miles, so that 
there was no real danger of an upset. 

On the morning we started out the sun was shining brightly, 


TIME TO GET UP 


and no signs of our short winter had as yet made their appeirance. 
We were unlucky, however, in running into a stiff head wind, not 
strong enough, with our heavily loaded boat, to beat our way against 
with the small lug-sail, and before we had rounded a friendly 
promontory and got into calmer water my arms were sore with a 
stiff five hours’ row. After this the wind veered round and we were 
soon running before a comfortable breeze, which increased ere 
long to half a gale. Sailing in a storm was not very comfortable, 
and none too safe; but as we were behind time, and only a couple 
of hundred yards from shore, I let the good little boat run for all 
she was worth, with the result that we were able to make our 
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furthest camping ground just as the evening shadows were falling 
over mountain and water. 

I soon discovered an old camping-pitch of last year, and luckily 
ran across my old tent-poles; so that before darkness set in our 
tent was pitched, and blankets and rugs made the inside look quite 
snug and cosy. A camp fire was soon ablaze and a couple of tin 
billies hung on the camper’s favourite cross-stick. 

Of necessity our menu was not of a very elaborate nature ; but 
with good home-made bread, butter, jam, bacon, eggs, plums, apples, 
and pears from our orchard we did not fare so badly. My wife, who 
had never been out shooting or camping before, soon learnt how to 


THE FIRST SHOT OF THE DAY 


pitch a tent and how to manage a camp fire, so that we were 
able to spend a good long day always, either stalking duck along the 
lake shore or with the boat. 

On the first morning after our run up we were awakened 
almost before dawn by the ever-welcome sound of a gaggle of geese 
which were flighting off the lake into some wheat-fields a few 
miles past our camping-ground. I knew from past experience, 
however, how very futile attempts to get a shot at these wily 
birds almost invariably prove. Before we had lit our fire and 
prepared a hasty breakfast two more flocks of geese had passed 
over, one coming fairly close to our camp, almost close enough for 
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a shot with my *22 Automatic Winchester; a weapon which I often 
find most useful on duck-shooting expeditions. 

A few duck now began to pass overhead; so, hanging our pro- 
visions on our ridge-poles, and lacing up our tent, we were off. 
I was eager for a shot, and to knock over my first bird of the season. 
Lassie, my curly retriever, was in good form, and shared with my 
wife and myself an eager anticipation of the day's sport. I knew the 
ground well, having shot over it several years in succession ; no big 
bags were ever made, and the grand flights of years gone by had 


WIDGEON, MALLARD, AND TEAL 


long since ceased ; but I am always content with a moderate amount 
of shooting, and do not mind if the day is fine and I have a good 
dog by my side. 

Along the shores when the cover was good a few flocks of 
mallard and teal could always be depended on; and farther out in 
the shallow waters, scaup, golden-eye, blue-bill, buffle head, etc., 
were always to be seen in flocks of hundreds. These, however, we 
never touched as long as there was the chance of a shot at mallard, 
teal, or widgeon. An occasional! string of shovellers and pintails 
completed the varieties which we expected to bag. 
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The first birds to come within range were a couple of teal, 
which sprung from a small clump of open rushes. I had carelessly 
overlooked their hiding-place, and they were almost out of range 
before I could swing round to fire. However, one dropped to 
a rather lucky shot, and Lassie soon had the first bird of the season 
carefully retrieved at my feet. 

The shots I had fired put up a fine flock of some eight or ten 
mallard, and I was cursing my luck in disturbing an almost certain 
shot close ahead of me when they suddenly wheeled and came 
swinging back, high overhead, yet still within range. We had 


AFTER THE FIRST DAY’S SHOOT 


scarcely time to cower when they were above me, and with the 
report of my two barrels a couple of grand drakes came tumbling 
down. No matter how rare the variety may be, or how difficult the 
shooting, there is no bird living that I would rather secure than 
a mallard drake in full plumage. 

Again, after stowing the birds carefully in my game bag, we 
started to stalk the shore, and as the toolies and rushes were growing 
thicker, and the water shallower and better for feeding, I knew 
we should see birds before long. As we were rounding a bend in 
the lake some few hundred yards from my last shot, I spotted a 
small flock of teal feeding quite close to the water’s edge. There 
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was plenty of cover, and I had little difficulty in creeping up to within 
easy range of them. They proved to be blue-winged (a somewhat 
rare species with us), and I had not much trouble in bagging my 
right and left. 

Another twenty minutes’ walk took us to the best and most 
likely spot in the whole area, a couple of fair-sized sloughs, fringed 
with tall thick rushes and connecting with the main lake by narrow 
necks of deep water. Here, if undisturbed, there were certain to be 
some of the best duck ; and, knowing from past experience just where 
they were most likely to fly out when disturbed, I got my wife to 
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THE RESULTS OF A CAREFUL STALK 


make a wide sweep, and come in on the far side of the slough. 
Meantime I had placed myself in a good position, between the lake 
and the slues, and was ready for emergencies. Unfortunately, at the 
first venture, my wife showed herself too soon, and instead of the 
duck flying over my hiding-place, the flock, some fifty in all, rose 
and made off a couple of hundred yards to my right. 

I could see by their movements that they had not been much 
disturbed before, and I knew that it was only a question of waiting 
for half an hour or so before they would come back. So I went 
over the ground carefully with my wife, and showed her just where 
to hide, and when to show herself. We then separated, and scarcely 
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had we got into our hiding-places, when a flock of some half-dozen 
widgeon came close over my head. I was not ready for them, but 
let them circle round once or twice before I rose up and took my 
shot. One bird fell close to my feet, and a second dropped from the 
flock, but kept sailing on, gradually falling all the time, till it got 
well out over the lake, where it suddenly pitched and fell. I marked 
the spot, and we retrieved it afterwards with our boat. 

No birds coming in, we moved on to the second slough, an 
even better one, and where I felt sure a good flock of duck would be 


WILSON SNIPE AND CANADA GOOSE 


feeding. I determined to let all duck pass except mallard, being 
anxious to bag as many of these as possible. After a careful 
approach, I again showed my wife just where to go, and then crept 
to my own place. This time, after a wait of some ten minutes, | 
heard a mighty splashing and fluttering of wings, and on raising my 
head to a level with the highest rushes, I saw, flying straight for 
me, a grand flock of mixed duck. They were huddled up so closely, 
and all kinds together, mallard, pintail, widgeon, and teal, that it was 
impossible for one to chose the first-named, and as they passed me 
I fired hurriedly at the two that caught my eye. Again only one 
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dropped close at hand, and I was too keen on watching the main 
flock to spot any straggler I might have hit. Before they finally 
made off I had another couple of shots at some mallard which kept 
circling round, unwilling to leave their favourite haunt. I heard my 
pellets strike, but no birds fell. On looking at my watch I was 
surprised to see how the time had flown. It was nearly three o’clock ; 
so, joining my wife, we made for an Indian hay-shed, and had a 
comfortable lunch with our Thermos bottle, sandwiches, and fruit. 
As daylight was short and we were some way from our camp we 
started on our return, and managed to get a few nice shots at diving- 
duck on the way. It was nearly dark when we reached camp, tired 
and hungry but perfectly pleased with our day’s sport, and although 
the bag was a small one it was quite good enough to satisfy us. 

As the only shooting-ground within reach of our present camp 
was the same as we had just passed our first day on, I need not go 
over the incidents of the next three days, which we spent in pretty 
much the same way ; and our bag was increased each day by several 
couples of duck. On the fifth day we decided to break camp and 
get home by easy stages. 

Accordingly, very early on a beautiful sunny morning, we 
collected our various belongings, packed them loosely in the boat, 
and started off, with Lassie following close along shore and within 
easy hail of the boat ; my wife, sitting in the stern, kept a sharp look- 
out ahead for any duck which might be feeding within range of the 
shore. To the numerous flocks farther out we paid no attention, 
as they were much too wild to get a shot at. 

At every likely clump of rushes or sheltered bay I got out of 
the boat and crept along the shore, and by so doing had several nice 
shots, principally at teal, which often did not take wing till I was 
well within range. On our first day’s row towards home we only 
made some ten odd miles, but took many hours over it, and the day 
passed most pleasantly. We hit upon a lovely camping spot, a 
beautiful little sandy bay, surrounded by a circle of enormous rushes, 
and in the background dense forests of pine and fir. Just as we 
were unloading our dunnages I saw Lassie prick up her ears and make 
a run towards the water, and following her lead I observed a couple 
of geese coming across the lake and heading for our shore. I seized 
the dog by the collar and lay flat, and before many minutes had the 
satisfaction of seeing the geese fly into a sandy spit which jutted 
out into the lake, about a quarter of a mile from our camp. 

To reach the spot 1 had a frightful scramble through dense 
undergrowth and over fallen logs. However, after half an hour’s 
hard work, through an opening in the forest I could see the geese 
standing sentinel on the sandy bank. As I well knew how very 
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hard it was at all times even to get within range of these birds, I was 
particularly careful with the last few hundred yards which separated 
me from them; but by good luck I managed to get within range, 
when to my chagrin I discovered that the heaviest shot I had in my 
cartridges was only No. 5, and even at close quarters I never use 
anything smaller than No. 3 for geese. There was no help for it ; 
so, hastily raising myself and rushing forward, I gave them a right- 
and-left as they rose some thirty yards out. Both birds started off, 
but before they had gone many yards one slowly dropped and fell 
dead in the water. It was a long journey for my plucky little bitch, 
who had already had a very trying day of it; but she gamely went in, 


A GOOD DECOY CAMP 


and after a slow tedious swim in the cold water brought the goose 
to shore. 

By this time it was nearly dark, and I remembered that I had 
left my wife by the unloaded boat, that our tent had to be 
pitched, fir boughs cut for our mattress, camp fire to be made, and 
supper cooked. On my return to the camping-ground I found all 
these things already done, and needless to say I was very grateful 
indeed, and vowed that in all my future expeditions my wife should 
come with me. 

The night was a cold one, and we were not sorry when daylight 
came and we were able to get up and light our cheery camp fire. 
This we decided must be the last day but one of our too short holiday, 
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as provisions were running down and we had shot enough duck to 
distribute amongst our various friends. After the usual taking down 
of tent and folding of blankets, etc., we again entered our boat, and, as 
on the previous day, kept rowing along the shore. Plenty of birds 
could be seen, but very few indeed were feeding anywhere near the 
margin. About midday the sun was shining brightly, and the air 
more like a summer’s day than one in early winter. Towards noon we 
got out and layin the sun for acouple of hours, enjoying the warmth 
and comfort whilst eating our lunch. It was here that I regretted 
not having brought my fishing tackle with me, for close to shore a 


READY TO START FOR HOME 


splendid rise of fish was going on. Lady-birds by the hundreds 
were flying about, settling all over us, and every puff of wind carried 
scores of them on to the lake, where they were readily devoured by 
numberless rising fish. I had never tried a fly near this part of the 
lake, and would have liked much to have seen whether trout were 
feeding, or only squaw-fish. These latter are very numerous, but 
perfectly useless to the angler, and of little good for culinary 
purposes. 

After a good long rest we again started off. So far I had only 
fired a couple of shots, and was anxious to bag a few more duck 
before the day was over. Our last camping spot was perhaps the 
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best of all, on a nice flat beach which rosea little above the level of the 
lake, a fine big bull-pine giving us ample shelter from wind and a 
possible snow-fall. We had lots of time to make everything snug 
inside our tent before darkness set in. My wife was much interested 
in what the Indians call their ‘‘ sweat-houses.’”’ These sweat-houses 
they use in a very primitive, and, I am told, a very effective manner. 
They bend hazel boughs into a sort of basket-shaped arrangement, 
cover this with thick blankets, then they get several large stones, 
make these almost red-hot, and place them inside, creeping in them- 
selves, and curling their bodies as close as possible to the red-hot 
stones. Indians are greatly troubled with rheumatism, and I fancy 
the results of the sweating which they endure must prove very 
effective. Some day I mean to try it. 

I was more concerned at the time, however, with my duck- 
shooting, but after carefully stalking many likely patches of cover 
I was reluctantly forced to give it up, being some distance from 
camp, and with very little daylight left to get there. 

My wife attributed the smallness of the bag to the want of rever- 
ence displayed in camping so close to what might have been at one 
time the bath-room of an Indian chief. Finding on the morrow that 
our ravenous camp appetites had made away with almost all our 
stock of provisions, we decided that we would break camp for good 
and make tracks for home. This was not a very arduous task, as a 
ten-mile row brought us to our house, where we arrived in safety, 
thoroughly satisfied with our holiday, and promising ourselves 
another of longer duration ere the cold and snow of the Canadian 
winter should mar the pleasures of shooting and camp life for a 
lady tenderfoot. 
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THE WHITE LION 
BY GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 


The white lion lives in the densest part of the lava bush and is rarely seen. 
It is smaller than the common lion, but far more dangerous. When the Macheina 
see one they run away, and are very frightened.—Vadive Story. 


WHEN Fate cast my lot in the strange country of the Macheina 
I gradually came to learn many of their stories and legends, but 
few appealed to me as deeply as that of the white lion. Of its 


existence the people had no doubt whatever, but when it came to 
details there was a singular difficulty in getting at anything definite. 
Every account ended in the same way: ‘‘ When the Macheina see 
one they are very frightened and run away.” As they will tackle 
every other beast with their poisoned arrows, this widespread fear 
struck me as something very unusual, and fired me with a keen 
desire to know more. 

Doubtless a new-comer to the country would have ejaculated, 
“Rubbish!” and promptly put the story aside as a native lie and 
forgotten all about it; but experience of the lava bush makes one 
slow to deny off-hand the truth of even the wildest legend. 

A more extraordinary country I have never seen in all my 
wanderings, and that it holds to this day many an unknown beast 
and bird no one who knows it well can doubt fora moment. In the 
dim past the imposing row of craters in the Nyara Hills had poured 
forth vast streams of lava that flowed for thirty miles and more 
down the sloping country-side, and on this ancient lava grows the 
densest bush to be found in Africa or out of it. Fibre plants 
shaped like a gigantic hand and armed with formidable spikes pierce 
the dense undergrowth in countless thousands, and render any 
examination of the forest utterly hopeless. Even in the compara- 
tively open glades where no lava lies the growth is so thick one 
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cannot see for more than a few yards, and all one knows of many 
of the inhabitants of these trackless jungles is a glimpse of an 
unfamiliar shape moving from tree to tree, or some strange tracks 
crossing a native path after heavy rain. 

Here the white lion or anything else might live unknown and 
unseen, and with the difficulty of learning anything definite about 
the beast the desire to obtain a specimen grew daily till I thought 
of littieelse. But the months went by without my anxious inquiries 
producing any result, and in the end it was only a lucky chance that 
gave me my opportunity. 

It so happened that in a little adventure with a rhinoceros, 
which is not worth the telling in these days when half the women 
in London can give blood-curdling accounts of their prowess among 
the big game, I managed to save the life of a Macheina boy named 
Matoi. He was rather superior to the majority of his tribe, display- 
ing a feeling of gratitude somewhat unusual in a native, and next 
morning he informed me that he would put me on the track of 
the animal I had so long sought in vain. Matoi had only been with 
me a few weeks, and it appeared from the story he told that he had 
come across the Nyara Hills, by a practically unknown path, from 
some tribe far away to the north. On the other side of the hills, he 
said, there was more lava country though the forests were slightly 
less dense, and in a small glade where the grass grew shorter than 
elsewhere he had seen a white lion bound across and vanish among 
the lava blocks. 

As may be imagined, I made up my mind, even before he had 
finished the story, to cross the hills by the route he spoke of, and 
try my best to get a chance at the much-desired quarry. But I was 
met at the very outset by a grave difficulty. For a long while Matoi 
flatly refused to accompany me as guide, and declared that nothing 
would induce him to venture anywhere near that glade again. He 
would explain the route, but that was all. 

However, by alternate appeals to his gratitude and cupidity 
I prevailed at last, and he agreed to come, after extracting from 
me a promise not to breathe a word of my object to any of the 
porters, lest they should take alarm as we drew near our journey’s 
end and desert us in the forest. 

This advice was undoubtedly sound, and when I started two 
days later my twelve picked boys knew only that we were bound for 
a shooting trip to a new country where game was in abundance 

and they would be able to have as much meat as they wanted . 
every day. 

As this is an attraction no native can resist we started off in 
great spirits, the twelve porters singing their curious little marching 
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song in a very minor key, which always betokens satisfaction with 
life generally. I myself was wildly excited at the prospect of getting 
the chance for which I had waited so long, and the only discordant 
note was Matoi himself, who walked as though he were going to 
execution, with a face a yard long and stonily silent. It was evident 
he already regretted the impulse which had led him to tell me of 
what he had seen, and that nothing but my rather easily-earned 
reputation as a Nimrod kept him to his promise. 

But it would have taken more than one gloomy boy to damp my 
ardour, and as I marched at the head of the line to the tune of the 
weird little chant, I felt that life was well worth the living as long 
as the old quotation, ‘‘ Ex Africa semper aliquis novi” held good. 

Even the troubles we met by the way (and they were many) 
seemed part of the game’; and though we had started very late in 
the season, and consequently almost came to hopeless grief near the 
base of the hills from lack of water, we reached the highest point of 
the pass early cn the fourth day. As I gazed over the glorious 
panorama that opened suddenly before me I heaved a sigh of 
delighted anticipation. Perched on the edge of one of the ancient 
craters, knee-deep in bracken and surrounded by thoroughly English 
flowers such as clover, scabious, and blackberry, the air keen and 
pure, and heavy with the scent of wild white jasmine that rambled 
over every bush, it was more than strange to look away over the 
vast plains below. Down the slopes in every direction flowed the 
vast, forest-clad rivers of lava far out into the plains, where they 
merged imperceptibly into the thorn and scrub of the lower lands ; 
and as I stood and drank in the cool silence of that mountain 
solitude, it seemed impossible that a few short hours of walking 
would take one down once more into the heat of the tropics. 

But, alas! in these lovely heights there is no water; the great 
clefts and gorges lack the finishing touch of a stream tumbling 
downwards over their grey lava boulders, and if I wished to reach 
water that night, it behoved me to push onward speedily. 

It was near to sundown when we reached the river that 
wandered round the base of the hills, now a mere trickle after the 
long drought; and when I had shot some meat for my weary and 
hungry porters I was more than ready to turn in and dream of 
thrilling hunting adventures such as one seldom meets with in 
real life. 

In the morning I was up at the unearthly hour that big-game 
shooting requires, and after a hurried breakfast I started off alone 
with Matoi in search of the glade we had come so far to find. Rain 
had fallen in the night, the first for many months, and if the white 
lion was still in the district there was a fair possibility of our 
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striking his spoor even if we did not actually see him, more especi- 
ally as, according to Matoi, it was the habit of the beast to use a 
regular track to and from his hunting grounds. 

Our way led us back up the slopes, and by the time the sun was 
well up we were high above the river and out of the great heat 
of the lower country. 

By eight o’clock, after some heavy walking over rough lava, we 
reached our goal, and there before us, plainly marked in the damp 
earth, close to the edge of the forest, were the tracks I longed to see. 
They might well have been merely those of an unusually large 
leopard, but Matoi declared that there was no doubt whatever and 
that the white lion had passed on his homeward way that very 
morning. This was very satisfactory so far as it went, but I 
suddenly met with an unexpected check. Matoi, who had been 
growing more and more nervous as we approached the glade, now 
flatly declined to come any farther. To follow the spoor into the 
lava bush was more than he could stand, and no temptation could 
move him. As a rule I am entirely of his opinion as to the rank 
folly of pursuing dangerous game in thick bush; but this was an 
exceptional case, and though my skill as a tracker is not great, the 
wet earth made it a fairly simple matter, and the end of it was that 
I started off alone, leaving Matoi ensconced in a high tree to wait 
my return. 

For a while all was plane sailing, but after following a clearly 
defined path for a mile or so the tracks branched off over ground 
thickly strewn with huge blocks of grey lava, on which all traces 
were quickly lost. By dint of the most careful examination I 
picked up a mark here and there which carried me on a few hundred 
yards farther, only to find myself completely at fault and defeated 
just when I had begun to think I was nearing success. Dis- 
appointed and angry, I proceeded to make long casts in different 
directions, on the off-chance of getting a hint of the right one to 
pursue ; but the only result of this foolish policy was that, after half 
an hour’s useless scrambling over boulders as big as a large arm- 
chair, I awoke to the fact that I had completely turned round and 
had not the vaguest idea how to get back. The forest had grown 
gradually thicker and taller, and I was evidently now right in the 
heart of it. Yards of yellowish-grey lichen hung from all the 
branches, giving an indescribably mournful effect, which was en- 
hanced by the dim light that filtered through far overhead. The 
great grey boulders looked strange and inhospitable, and I began 
to feel the place getting on my nerves. 

However, there was nothing to be gained by sitting and looking 
at the view—what there was of it. It was more than unlikely that 
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anyone would come and search for me, the spoor of the white lion 
would soon put a stop to any attempt of that kind, and I started off 
again, hoping in time to emerge somewhere, as I knew, from my 
bird’s-eye view from the mountain on the previous day, that the 
forests, though long, were not very wide, as they only followed the 
rivers of lava. 

Fortunately there was little or no fibre, and I managed to make 
fairly good progress till, after a quarter of an hour’s scrambling, I 
saw a break in the trees just ahead. Inspired by this I hurried on, 
and was just entering what seemed to be a small glade, like the one 
I had left, when a big lump of lava turned over as I stepped on it 
and I found myself falling into nothingness. I landed with a crash 
in a thick green bush, and when I had recovered from the shock 
sufficiently to extricate myself I found I was in a kind of pit or 
bubble in the lava, not more than thirty feet deep and about fifty 
yards long by twenty wide. The sides, though clothed with bushes 
at the top which had prevented my seeing it, were bare and 
precipitous near the bottom, and I realised to my horror that I was 
in a trap from which there was no egress. The floor of the pit was 
covered with grass except for two clumps of densely thick bushes 
which grew close against the side in one corner, and into one of 
which I had fortunately fallen. For a while I was absolutely 
paralysed at my apparently hopeless situation, and sat down gloomily 
on a stone to recover myself. But after a few minutes my eye fell 
on something which quite put my imprisonment out of my head. 
There, right before me, deeply imprinted in a patch of bare soft soil, 
was the spoor of the white lion I had been following all the morning 
in vain. 

I stared at the unexpected sight in speechless amazement, for 
how it had got there I could not imagine. But I was not allowed 
much time for speculation. Even as I stood, still staring, I heard a 
rustling in the farther patch of bush, and realised in an instant that 
I was in a tighter place than ever. However, the lion had reached 
the pit, he was obviously in it now, and I looked hastily round for 
some place of refuge. My rifle still lay where it had fallen, on the 
grass near the bushes, and I was perfectly defenceless. At first 
there seemed nowhere to go, but after a moment I noticed that in 
one spot the pit side was not perfectly smooth and that about four- 
teen feet up there was a small ledge on which I might manage to sit. 
Above the ledge the lava was quite smooth and sheer for another 
fifteen feet and it was obviously impossible to climb any higher. 
Still, any refuge was better than none, and dashing across the 
grass I managed by dint of some skilful climbing to reach my 
perch, which proved a painfully insecure and uneasy one. Hardly 
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had I reached it when the rustling in the bushes increased, and 
out stalked a beast the like of which I had never seen before. 

The head was that of a lion, but the build was more graceful and 
easy, reminding one of the leopard tribe; but the strangest thing 
about it was the colour, which was a light grey, almost white. For 
the moment I forgot even my horrible position in the delight of being 
the first to discover a new animal ; but I was not allowed to forget it 
long. As it reached the stone on which I had sat, it picked up the 
scent like a hound, and in an instant had crossed the grass and 
crouched below my ledge with its head on its forepaws, looking up 
at me. I never saw a more evil expression in my life, and I realised 
at once the reason of the fear it inspired in all the tribes of the 
country round. There was no anger in those gleaming eyes, only a 
steady, forceful purpose, which was infinitely more alarming. As I 
looked, I seemed to see an evil human spirit in their depths, one that 
loved killing for killing’s sake, and would leave no stone unturned to 
achieve its end. The effect was heightened by the brute’s absolute 
silence and stillness; there was no growling, no lashing of the tail, 
only that horrible expression of resistless purpose. We stared at 
each other for what seemed hours, though probably it was really only 
minutes, and at length I began to feel as if I were being mesmerised. 
Beside me lay a loose stone, and, thinking anything better than 
the terrible stillness, I threw it down and hit the beast fair between 
the eyes. 

In an instant it had sprung, and missed my legs by a foot, as 
they hung over the ledge; I had not dreamt it could get so near. 
Then, retiring slowly, it gathered itself together and sprang again, 
gaining several inches. I tried in vain to get my legs under me on 
the ledge; it was all I could do to balance myself on it at all, and as 
it was I nearly fell in making the effort. There was nothing to do 
but to sit tight and hope that those extra few inches would prove 
beyond the lion’s powers; and this was not so easy as it sounds. As 
time went on, my uneasy perch on the rough lava grew into a veri- 
table seat of torture, and all the while that awful beast below kept 
returning to the charge with a fiendish deliberation that racked my 
nerves to breaking point. I think the pauses between each spring 
were the worst part. The brute seemed to realise that it would need 
all its powers to succeed, and after every leap crouched as at first, still 
and silent, for what seemed ages. Fortunately the height was just 
too much for it, and I was beginning to feel comparatively safe, when 
a huge flake of lava loosened by the repeated blows of the lion’s paws 
fell away from beneath my feet. 

In an instant the lion grasped the advantage the accident gave 
it, and using the stone asa place to take off from, began a fresh 
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series of springs from the higher level. The flake was thin, and 
luckily, as it did not lie quite level, my enemy could not get a fair 
leap from it ; still, even so it got so near that once it actually touched 
my right boot as it swung below the ledge. But the constant effort 
gradually began to tell, and at last, just as I was beginning’to realise 
that I could hold out no longer, and was calculating my chance 
in a rough-and-tumble with no weapon but a hunting knife, the 
brute gave in for the time being, and retired to the bushes whence it 
had come, seizing my rifle as it passed, and crushing it into a twisted 
travesty of a weapon. Utterly exhausted by the long strain—for I 
had spent several hours on my lava chair—I clambered down and sat 
with my back against the stone that had so nearly proved my un- 
doing, trying to make up my mind what to do next. To stay where 
I was obviously spelled death, and equally obviously the lion must 
have a means of egress behind the clump of bushes, since the rest of 
the pit was precipitous. But the alternative of plunging into the 
very clump where my enemy lay required more nerve than I could 
muster up. There was only one chance. When night fell the lion 
might go hunting, leaving the way clear, and I made up my mind to 
wait till dusk, and then risk all and search behind the bushes. 

Too tired and anxious to sleep, I lay still against my rock till 
the shadows began to fall and the time drew near for action. The 
deadly silence oppressed me like a nightmare, and the hours seemed 
endless ; but there was no way out of it, and at length when night had 
fairly set in I felt that further waiting only made bad worse, and 
taking my courage in both hands, I crept silently round the bushes, 
not troubling to pick up my useless rifle, and crawled behind them 
along the lava wall. As I had expected, I soon found a hole, just 
wide enough to allow me to pass on my hands and knees, and up this 
I crawled as quickly as I could, though progress was hideously slow 
and tiring. 

After about fifty yards I reached a spot where the cave widened 
for a few yards, allowing me room to sit, and here I was compelled 
to rest a little and recover my breath. Isat facing the passage up 
which I had come—somehow I felt safer that way, and as the utter 
darkness was oppressive, I struck a match, and saw for the first time 
the strange placeI wasin. The roof, walls, and floor, instead of being 
solid, were formed of boulders of lava loosely piled and appearing 
frightfully insecure. One great block in the low roof just in front of 
me moved slightly even when I touched it with my hand. However, 
as it had lasted so long I supposed it would last my time, and I was 
just preparing to resume my scramble when I heard a faint sound. 
With a horrid chill at my heart I stopped and listened. Yes, there 
was no doubt of it; from the far end of the passage came the soft 
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‘‘pad, pad” of something moving—the lion had not gone hunting after 
all, and I must have crept past it while it slept at ease in the certainty 
that I could not escape it. Clearly it had picked up my scent, and 
a few seconds more would see theend. But fear gave me inspiration, 
and in an instant I was striving to dislodge the loose boulder in the 
roof. Of course the chances were that one boulder would bring 
down the rest, but that was no worse than what would happen if it 
did not fall, and anyway I had no time to think about it. The whole 
incident happened in a flash, and almost before I had realised the 
situation I was sitting breathless but safe, and listening to a furious 
scratching in the blocked passage within three feet of me. 

Trembling with the inevitable reaction after what I had just 
gone through, I struck another match, and as it flared up a great 
white paw came through a small opening near the roof and strained 
at the boulder that alone lay between me and death, till even as I 
looked and the tiny flame flickered out it shifted slightly. The 
possibility of its turning over altogether restrung my nerves as 
nothing else could have done, and I wasted no time in resuming my 
scramble down the passage, which now began to slope steeply upwards. 

In ten minutes more I had emerged into the edge of a long 
stretch of grass with that gruesome forest behind me and the stars 
in a clear sky twinkling congratulations. 

The way home was now plane sailing, and, hurrying on at a pace 
much accelerated by the thought that my kindly boulder might 
release the prisoner at any moment, I reached my camp just in time 
to find the boys preparing to bolt. They had followed me as far as 
the glade which was the beginning of all my troubles, and hearing of 
my temerity from the wretched Matoi, who by that time was nearly 
falling out of his tree from terror, they promptly fled back again, 
giving me up for lost. 

When once they found out that the dreaded beast was in the 
neighbourhood nothing would induce them to stay and give me 
another chance, and I must confess I was not over-keen myself. 

I had had about enough of the White Lion. 
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THE HORSE SHOW SEASON 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


(Photographs by the International Horse Shows, Ltd.) 


SCARCELY a week passes but one influential newspaper or another 
opens its columns to lament the shortage of horses in England. 
Even as I write important meetings are being held to discuss the 
situation and its seriousness from the military standpoint. It has 
been predicted that within two years we shall not see a single horse- 
drawn cab on the London streets, and probably by that time there 
will be no omnibuses left. Railway and omnibus companies have 
been selling their animals by the thousand during the past year, and 
will never need to replace them. For brougham and other carriage 
work the horse finds his occupation vanishing to an alarming 
extent. Motor-traction grows more perfect, and probably will be 
rather cheaper (in spite of the new petrol tax) and more widely used 
every year. Eventually the question must suggest itself: What is 
to become of the harness-horse ? 

‘Don’t never prophesy—unless ye know,” is a sound old 
saying, and I make no pretence of foreseeing the future of the horse 
in this country; my humble opinion is that while the animal will 
find various commercial spheres closed against him one by one, his 
value will proportionately increase for the purposes of sport, and for 
the pleasure which men take in handling him. When the motor 
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shall have reached the zenith of its power and airships solved the 
problems of space, the horse will be more admired, more prized by 
the nations than ever before. 

A little imaginative and even paradoxical this peep into the 
future may seem to be; but I see no reason why the horse should 
not live and continue to prosper in spite of the motor-car. Surely 
there is room for both! 

In the hunting-field, on the racecourse, on the trotting-track, 
and elsewhere in sport, the horse must reign supreme; and will the 
fascination of driving a dashing stepper or a well-matched pair on 


THE COACHING MARATHON—IN THE RING AT OLYMPIA 


the road ever die, even faced by the counter attractions of the finest 
motors that can be made? It must be granted that the conditions on 
many main roads for four-in-hand driving are not so good as they 
were ten or twenty years ago, owing to the spread of tramway 
systems throughout the kingdom; but coaching as a pastime is by 
no means dead yet. Nay, there are actually signs of a coaching 
revival.” 

Look at the immense interest taken by the public in the four- 
in-hand classes at Olympia. Recall the great excitement engendered 
by the Coaching Marathon Race last summer. Think, too, of the 
splendid entry for that race—twenty-three competitors, and every 
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coach magnificently horsed. A sight, surely, to gladden the hearts 
of old-time coaching enthusiasts. You have only to remember, 
in addition, the popularity of Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt’s coaches to 
Brighton, and the exceedingly good turn-outs of the Four-in-Hand 
Club and the Coaching Club in Hyde Park last year, to agree with 
me that four-in-hand driving would appear to be on the up instead 
of the down grade. 

If the harness-horse is to survive the competition of mechanical 
propulsion, as I hope and have suggested he will do, the influence of 
the horse shows will be largely to be thanked. This is especially 
the case in regard to the International Show at Olympia, whose 
establishment four years ago was exceedingly opportune. It brought 
lovers of horses together at a time when the motor threatened to 
drive carriage horses off the road. It awakened old enthusiasms. It 
gave an impetus to driving, and incidentally to the breeding of high- 
class harness-horses. One thoroughly realises the great work done 
in the past by the breeding societies, notably the Shire Horse Society, 
the Hackney Society, and the Hunters’ Improvement Society; but 
nothing they could ever hope to accomplish would have ‘‘ boomed’”’ 
—there is no other word—horses as the remarkable show at Olympia 
has done. 

In the year of the establishment of the International Show 
sceptics prophesied for it a short life. They averred that the public 
would soon grow tired of the ‘‘ pomp and glitter” of the affair, and 
that the end would be bad for the promoters and all concerned, 
The anticipation has been signally falsified. Preparations are 
now being made for the fourth show at Olympia, and it promises not 
only to be a bigger success than ever, but to maintain its popularity 
for many years to come. Perhaps I am not quite fairly stating the 
case when I write that preparations are “‘ now’”’ being made for the 
show. In point of fact, Mr. Frank Euren and the directors, 
together with Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. J. W. Ashby, and their able 
staff of assistants, have been busily organising and scheming for the 
coming show ever since Olympia closed its doors last June. 

I have alluded only to the harness side of the International 
Show, regarding it of peculiar importance in relation to the 
revival of interest in horses for the road. But, of course, the 
greatest attraction to the public at the show has been the jumping. 
What keen excitement there was among onlookers last summer! 
What hearty applause for good performances, whether British or 
foreign! There was often bitter disappointment at the failure of 
the home division, but the sportsmanship of the crowd was never at 
fault, and I have heard nothing but terms of praise and gratitude 
from the foreign riders for the reception accorded to them. These 
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jumping competitions have done good work in several ways. They 
have induced many British officers to endeavour to improve their 
own horsemanship and the schooling of their horses. I am happy 
to think that the contests have ‘also helped to promote an excellent 
feeling between home and foreign competitors. 

Prompted no doubt by the success of Olympia, Internationa] 
horse shows are now the order in all parts of the world. A 
remarkable programme has been arranged for the present year. 


PRACTISING AT OLYMPIA 


From March 20 to April 12 the great show at Paris will hold the 
fixture list. In May there will be shows at Brussels, Rome, Buenos 
Aires, and Madrid. The Olympia Show extends from June 6 to 16, 
and in the same month Barcelona will hold a show. In July 
exhibitors may go to the Hague and Lucerne, and even to far-off 
Varsovie in Russia. In August there are shows at Ostend and Spa, 
and in September at San Sebastian. An interesting point is that 
the executive of the English International Show represents in this 
country all the other shows just named. This suggests that the 
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organisation of International displays, with the horse as the central 
figure, has attained a state of perfection which nobody could have 
contemplated a few years ago. 

It is satisfactory to know that the War Office has placed no 
obstacle in the way of British competition at these shows at home 
or abroad. Last year the authorities sanctioned the formation at 
different military stations of regular committees, so as to encourage 
officers to train their horses and select the best among them to 
compete at Olympia. They have accepted the invitation of foreign 
nations to send teams of British officers to their shows. Two years 
since a party went to Buenos Aires, and a few months ago British 
soldiers competed at the New York Show. A team of officers will 
be sent to take part in the coming shows at Paris and Brussels ; 
Buenos Aires will also be visited, and the Hague and San Sebastian 
later in the year. All this must seem very unconventional to the 
eyes of old-fashioned critics, who vow it is only one more sign that 
the ‘‘ Army is going to the dogs.” But these shows, and the healthy 
competition they cause, should tend to advance the standard of 
horsemanship, and that is surely something worth striving for. 

I understand that the show at Buenos Aires in May is to be an 
extraordinarily elaborate affair. It is the celebration of the centenary 
of Argentina’s independence, and tremendous efforts are being made 
to secure a representative European and American entry. I am 
told that all the expenses of foreign exhibitors will be defrayed. 
It will cost them nothing to take their horses to the Argentine or to 
bring them back; and in ‘‘ B. A.”, the Paris of South America, they 
are promised a royal time. What is more, horses are to arrive a 
month before the date of the show in order to give them full oppor- 
tunity of recovering from the effects of the three weeks’ voyage. It 
is an alluring prospect for those who can find it possible to compete. 
In my article in this magazine a year ago I gave some particulars of 
the Buenos Aires Show of 1908. The jumping competitions, held 
in the open, were followed by an excited crowd of 30,000 people. 
The riding of the home competitors was rather on the poor side, and 
with only three horses the English officers did very well. 

A soldier friend has been kind enough to give me a few impres- 
sions of recent foreign shows to which he was a visitor. In Spain, 
the San Sebastian Showin September was very good. Seven nations 
competed—England, France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Argentine. The Italians, whose grand horsemanship and beau- 
tifully-schooled horses compel the admiration of everyone who has 
seen them in this country, won nearly all the events. The course 
was a very difficult one; horses required particular schooling for it, 
and the Italians were the only competitors who went in for this. 
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The Broad Jump was won by England. A lot of very good horses 
were shown at San Sebastian. 

To New York last November went five British officers—Major 
the Hon. J. G. Beresford, 7th Hussars; Lieutenant Hetherington, 
18th Hussars; Lieutenant Sebag-Montefiore, R.H.A.; Lieutenant 
Yorke, R.A.; and Lieutenant Walwyn, R.H.A. Other nations had 
been asked to the show, but did not accept, deeming the expense 
and distance too much. Our men, competing against American and 
Canadian officers, actually won first honours in three out of four 
events, and were second in the remaining contest. Who could resist 


COMPARISON AT OLYMPIA, I909 


a hearty ‘‘ Bravo!” in the face of this performance? The jumps 
were practically the same as at Olympia. 

Each night there was an enormous attendance at the show, all 
the beauty and fashion of New York being present. The British 
officers had a splendid reception. I quote from the account written 
by the New York correspondent of the Daily Telegraph on the night 
of a British success: ‘‘ The enthusiasm throughout was something 
tremendous. Hand-clapping failed altogether to express the feelings 
of the crowd. White gloves were split in all directions [a quaint 
journalistic touch] as men and women joined in the thunderous 
applause of every brilliant bit of fencing. As the numbers were 
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placarded the band broke into the strains of ‘ God Save the King!’ 
and everyone stood up and cheered the plucky Englishmen... . 
As a demonstration of international good-feeling I have seen nothing 
better in New York.” Interviewed just about this time, Major Beres- 
ford said he was very strongly in favour of these International events 
between the officers of all the cavalry nations, as they provide the 
only way our officers have of meeting the men of other countries and 
riding against them. He thought that foreign officers should meet 
to become better acquainted, and that the International competi- 
tions helped to keep the spirit of sportsmanship alive. I should 
add that the English horses stood the sea journey to New York 
very well. 

Early in December several of the English officers went to 
Chicago as guests, not as competitors. In the first week some 
very fine cattle were seen, and the Shire horses were wonderfully 
good. Hundreds of prize-bred animals were exhibited. In the 
second week light horses were the main attraction, and the 
quality of exhibits was distinctly good. Indeed, the harness classes 
at New York and Chicago would not be beaten anywhere in the 
world for quality and numbers. On the other hand, the saddle 
horses were not so good as at the best English shows. The directors 
of the Chicago Show are determined to tempt foreign officers to 
compete next year, and will invite certain nations to visit them, paying 
all their expenses. Altogether this show was a great success. 

Of course the Olympia Show has not escaped criticism; no 
great enterprise ever does. But the faults have never been serious, 
and the directors have received every sensible suggestion in the 
right spirit. Among English competitors and exhibitors the feeling 
is one of gratitude for something which has excelled all else of the 
kind ever known in this country. Possibly more valuable than 
home criticism is that of foreign competitors, because, having taken 
part in the big continental shows, they are fully qualified to make 
useful comparisons. Those with whom I have come in contact have 
high praise for the International. That fine Italian sportsman, 
Baron di Mopurgo, who has hunted the Roman Hounds, told me a 
few weeks ago that he thought the arrangements at Olympia were 
admirable. His only criticism was that two or three of the jumps 
were rather too close together. 

Lieutenant R. Daufresne de la Chevalere, of the Belgian 3rd 
Lancers, one of the best horsemen we have seen here, considers the 
jumps were too “artificiels”” last year and not wide enough for their 
height. He likes natural jumps better, wide and high, such as a 
good stretch of water with a strong bar or gate in front. Lieu- 
tenant Daufresne did not like the fence opposite the Royal box, and 
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I have heard complaints of that obstacle from other competitors. 
It fell very easily, and made the judging hard. The young Belgian 
officer is in favour of more difficult jumps, like those met with in the 
open, as they would give the best horses a fairer chance. He does 
not like horses that go slowly and just push themselves over the 
jumps. 

It has been said of the foreign officers that they win at Olympia 
because years of practice has made them adept in show jumping. 
Further, it is hinted that they would be lost if they competed 
against the British officers over the obstacles of an English hunting 
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THE FRENCH TEAM (WINNERS OF KING EDWARD VII GOLD CUP, VALUE £500), 
OLYMPIA, 1909 


country. 1am not so sure of that. Many of them are real masters 
of equitation, and their fine form in the saddle would probably be as 
effective in the hunting-field as in the show-ring. Lieutenant Dau- 
fresne, for example, never jumps his horses in a school, but always 
in the country over natural fences and gates. He argues that if 
horse shows are intended to improve hunters in their jumping, why 
give them tricky and unfair fences? ‘As for the high jump,” 
he adds, “‘I should not give more than two jumps at each height for 
each jumper, because the present system takes too long and is too 
much for horse and rider.” Lieutenant Daufresne is bringing 
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over two, and possibly three, horses this year. One, Dyali, was 
shown last year, and has improved a lot. Another, Gros Pére, is an 
Irish horse, a good high jumper, with whom his owner hopes to take 
a prize if the lights do not upset him. 

Another Belgian competitor in the jumping classes, M. A. 
Loewenstein, is good enough to tell me that he may compete again 
with that noted performer, All Fours. This horse’s fine work for 
England in the first year of the show will long be remembered. The 
same owner expects to bring Pouff, Miss, Miss Dainty, Souverain, 
and some other promising young horses, now being trained. 
M. Loewenstein considers the only special criticism to be made 
of the show is that the ring is too small for really good sport; he 
wonders whether the galleries could not be placed farther back, so 
as to give more space for the horses. I am afraid that in point of 
size Olympia is about the limit for indoor shows in this country, 
and it is not easy to see how the ring could be enlarged without 
interfering with the convenience of onlookers. 

The competition for King Edward’s Cup, which created immense 
interest and excitement last summer, will again be a feature. The 
contest took place before an enormous assemblage, including the 
King and Queen. An extremely near thing it proved between France 
and Italy, the former winning by a narrow margin. England was 
third, beating Belgium, Canada, and the Argentine; although we 
were beaten as a team it is satisfactory to know that the best 
individual round in the competition was accomplished by Lieutenant 
Malise Graham, on Luxury. We might have looked for such a 
performance from a grandson of the great Bellingham Graham. 
Naturally, luck enters largely into these big jumping competitions. 
The best jumper in the world is liable to a mistake, and the excite- 
ment caused by the crowd and the cheering is apt to unbalance a 
jumper just when he is wanted to do his best. For this reason the 
contest for the King’s Cup can hardly be regarded as a fair test of 
international merit of horses and riders. But it is all excellent fun, 
and no doubt the rivalry will be as keen as ever. Germany has not 
been a competitor so far, but the Kaiser’s Master of Horse was at 
the show last year, and the go-ahead executive hope to bring the 
German “fish” into their capacious net before long. Among the 
novelties in jumping at the coming show will be the ‘‘ jumping in 
pairs.”" There will also be a Broad Jump along the lines of that 
which Lieutenant Hetherington won in New York. 

By the courtesy of the secretary I have been able to look 
through an advance proof of the prize list for the International 
Show. It isa remarkable compilation, running to nearly 120 classes, 
and the prize-money amounts to about £13,000. I have not space 
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to go into all the details of this schedule, which presents many 
novelties; one is a class for mounted constables, in which horses will 
count 50 per cent., equipment 30 per cent., and general neatness 
20 per cent. This ought to appeal to the chief constables through- 
out the country, and will certainly be interesting to the public. 


MR. WALTER WINANS’ STABLING, OLYMPIA, I909 


Lord Lonsdale is giving a cup in a class for state coaches, and there 
are many other new trophies and classes. 

America will again be conspicuous in harness and other sections. 
Mr. W. H. Moore—popularly known as Judge Moore—is sending 
over another wonderful team of brilliant movers. Mr. C. W. 
Watson, Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Mr. E. T. Stotesbury, Mr. Paul 
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Sorg, and Mr. R. P. McGrann are other leaders in what seems 
likely to become an annual American invasion. 

I suppose we shall see fresh wonders in the way of beautifully 
fitted horse-boxes and elaborately planned stabling. It was very 
dazzling last season, and one almost gasped with astonishment on 
surveying the efforts of Mr. Walter Winans and other leading 
exhibitors. I hardly see how they can outvie their previous displays 
in ornamentations, but no doubt they will try todo so. The same 
with the directors of the show. The beauty and magnificence of 
the floral and decorative effects in past years make it difficult to ‘‘ go 
one better.” Yet, depend on it, they will manage it somehow. 
Various schemes have been under consideration. One was that 
Olympia should during the show be converted into a bit of Old 
England. No doubt that would be very effective, but the drawback 
is lack of time. The show opens on June 6, only three days after 
the close of the Military Tournament, so it will need a pretty con- 
siderable hustle to get everything ready in that brief space. 

As may be imagined, the side of the International Show to 
which I have referred in the preceding paragraph does not appeal 
to everyone. For instance, a well-known exhibitor writes to me: 
** It is, of course, a wonderful show, and everybody hopes it will last, 
but I for one regret that so much space should be taken up by the 
Press in their references to what may be termed private or personal 
matters concerning the exhibitors and the wealth of some of them, 
and the decorations of the hall. All these matters, of course, help 
to draw attention to the show in the first place, but if they are made 
the principal items, the interest in the horses is likely to be diminished 
rather than enhanced.” Personally, I think this view is just a little 
severe. I would answer it by asserting that up to now there has 
not been the slightest diminution in the public interest in the horses. 
The visitors have looked at and admired the stables and other 
‘* side-dishes,” and then have hurried back with all speed so as not 
to miss the events of the ring. 

Several exhibitors have been good enough to tell me of their 
plans for the coming show season. Mr. Walter Winans will be 
represented by most of the horses that made their mark at Olympia 
and elsewhere last year. Among novices he is particularly fond of 
Invicta and Squirrel, a pair of his own breeding and a cross between 
the American trotter and the hackney. Mr. Winans has a large 
breeding stud of carriage horses on these lines. His idea is that 
while the hackney “lacks speed, courage, manners, and quality 
(having short neck, heavy shoulders, hairy legs),” the American 
trotter possesses quality, speed, manners, but is wanting in bone 
and high show action. Mr. Winans maintains that the cross makes 
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a superior carriage horse, and it gives more speed and quality and 
better mouth than the hackney has, whilst retaining the high action 
and sound body of that breed. ‘‘ Of course,’’ he adds, ‘‘ there are 
many misfits at present, but they sell for good prices.” 

Those grand movers and perfectly-matched dark chestnuts, 
Riot and Premier, who achieved a noteworthy record at Olympia 
last year, will again be shown by Mr. Paul Hoffmann. They won 
first prize in the open pair class, and first in the open tandem class, 
and Riot won the reserve championship in single harness for horses 
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over 15.0. These were followed by successes all over the 
country, including a 100-guinea gold cup at Dublin, and the cham- 
pionship for single harness horses there. Riot, a son of Polonius, 
has wintered well, and his last season should be nowin front of him. 
Premier was asked to perform a big task last year when he was only a 
four-year-old and had only been a harness gelding for a few months. 
He has now lost his somewhat stallion-like appearance, and carries 
his head and tail to perfection. In addition, Mr. Hoffmann will 
show a dark brown four-year-old gelding by Silfield Connaught, who 
has remarkable action and exceptional quality; and he has also 
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a three-year-old bright chestnut gelding by Lord Gordon, a lovely 
mover for a young horse. 

Lady exhibitors will again be among the keenest of competitors 
at Olympia. Miss Ella S. Ross will show a new horse in a black 
gelding, a son of Mel Valley Princess, under 15.0, which should 
win a novice class. Miss Ross’s team will be the same as last year 
with the exception of one leader. Her Marathon team is not 
arranged yet. The International Show, by the way, have organised 
two coaching Marathons—one for road coaches from Hampton 
Court, and the other for private coaches or drags, about seven miles 
from Olympia and back, professional drivers barred. The Marathon 
proved extremely successful last year, and in its new form again 
promises well. It is to be hoped, however, that the Marathon idea 
will not be overdone. In addition to the two at Olympia, one is in 
contemplation in connection with the Richmond Show. 

Mrs. Goad has one or two young horses with whom she hopes 
to do well. She still has Westerham Pick-’em-Up, who won about 
twenty-five first prizes last year; although no more than 14.1, he was 
only twice beaten. Lord Pick-’em-Up, in spite of his twelve years, 
will still win in classes over 15.0, and the smart under 14.0 pony 
Clyde Vale Pick-’em-Up will also win further successes. Mrs. Goad, 
however, considers Reigate Pick-’em-Up the pick of her stud. He 
got cut under the elbow, and was laid up for the greater part of last 
season, but he is all right again now. His owner has bought a mare 
that looks like matching him. She has also purchased the half- 
brother to Westerham Pick-’em-Up, who should be a useful novice, 
Mrs. Hartley Batt is bringing out three horses at the International 
—two cobs in pair, tandem and single, and one mare over 15.0. 
They have not been in the ring yet, but Mrs. Batt considers them 
the finest goers she has ever possessed. 

Mr. F. J. Batchelor, a very successful exhibitor, will have at the 
Hackney Society Show early in March the stallions Admirable 
Crichton, who is much improved and has a good chance of being 
champion, and his half-brother, the four-year-old Hopwood Romeo, 
who is developing into a charming horse and a grand goer. Mr. Bat- 
chelor also has two chestnut mares that make a good pair and an ideal 
tandem team; also a yearling filly by Admirable Crichton out of 
Hopwood Sybil. The last is atrue type of the hackney, the sort that 
all breeders strive for—a very fine level mover, with head and tail 
alwaysup. The Hackney Show, which as usual comes between the 
Shires and the Hunters at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
will bring out a number of promising goers in harness, and should 
allow us to form some idea of our prospects of repelling the American 
attack at Olympia next June. 
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The Shire Horse Society, strongest of the various breed insti- 
tutions, continues its career with uninterrupted success. The 
antagonism of motor-traction apparently makes little, if any, differ- 
ence to the steady advance and prosperity of the Shire horse. 
Mr. A. B. Charlton has obtained a satisfactory entry for the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society’s annual display; and the show of polo and 
riding ponies at Islington, quite successful last year, should be 
even better, with so much public attention now directed to polo by 
reason of recent International events. Later in the year the 
Richmond Royal Horse Show follows Olympia, being fixed for 
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June 17 and 18. Richmond is highly popular, and no wonder, 
for when the weather is fair I know no more delightful setting 
for a horse show. The ring is the most picturesque as well as the 
largest in the kingdom, the programme is always a well-varied one, 
and this time, as already stated, there will be a Marathon Race for 
coaches, together with jumping in pairs and other attractions. 

With regard to the future horse shows, Mr. Paul Hoffmann, 
speaking for harness classes, in which he is mainly interested, 
asserts, in the course of a very interesting letter, that it is becoming 
more difficult every day to get good harness horses, and _horse- 
showing has been made ‘‘ quite a business or profession.” He 
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claims that a man has to keep horses especially for the purpose, or 
he stands no chance whatever of being in the money at any of the 
most important shows. Admittedly, that is an unsatisfactory state 
of affairs,and most people will agree with him in his contention 
that all possible encouragement should be given at shows to the man 
who likes to own a good horse that he can use for driving on the 
road. 

An interesting grievance touched on by the same correspondent 
is in regard to the judging. He urges that the Horse Show 
Committees should endeavour to find sportsmen with a sufficient 
knowledge of harness horses who would be willing and could be 
depended upon to act asjudges. Writing on the same subject, 
Mrs. Goad says: ‘‘ Anyone seems to be thought good enough to 
judge harness. It isa pity that there cannot be recognised judges 
who should be paid for their services; then, if they did not give 
satisfaction, the Society could strike their names off the list at the 
end of the year. I suggest that they should be chosen by the 
Hackney Society. I am also an advocate of single judging; as 
it is, if anything is done wrongly, one judge can always get out 
of it by laying the blame on the other. But one judge must take 
the blame himself. There are times when it is difficult for one 
man, however good, to make up his mind between two horses. 
There should be, therefore, somebody in readiness in case this 
happens. Judges’ names should always appear on the schedule, 
so that exhibitors can choose whether they care to show under 
that particular man or not.’’ This is one of the many little points 
which crop up in the course of each show season, but the great 
thing is to get competent judging, and so long as that is secured, 
it does not greatly matter whether there be two adjudicators or one. 


THE SWATOW JUNK 
BY HUMPHREY H. HIPWELL 


In the good old days, which may be placed at anything from ten to 
a hundred years ago, life in the Straits, for a man with a sound 
liver and a love of sport, was well worth living. Business flourished, 
the old traditions took it for granted that the unfledged “ griffin ” 
had in him the essentials of a sportsman as well as of a merchant, 
and outside the godown senior partner and junior assistant dropped 
commercialism and office caste as they foregathered round the old 
club bar. Men lived in messes, and did themselves and their guests 
as well as they knew how; money, save for a little small change for 
‘rick fares and the like, was an unknown quantity. True, chits fell 
fast as leaves in Vallombrosa towards the end of the month, but 
they were merely debited to one’s account in the firm’s books, 
thereby affording the senior partners, who also had been young in 
their time, a fine opportunity for the display of practical charity by 
wiping the lot off at the end of the year. 

Moreover, in those days poodle-flapping was seldom met with. 
At its worst it was as a rule confined to the ladies’ lawn, and as it 
implied but slight obligations in the way of calls and other social 
ceremonies it seldom interfered with more serious pursuits. Cer- 
tainly at the time of which I write the eternal feminine entered but 
little into the consideration of the inmates of Hawthorndene, one of 
the few old houses built when John Company still exercised an 
influence over the fortunes of Singapore, and planned accordingly. 
Lofty rooms with deep verandas running right round the house, 
and a compound that embraced nearly the whole of the hill whereon 
it stood, made it ideal quarters for a bachelor mess. 

Its four occupants were, moreover, men who knew how to make 
use of their opportunities, as everyone fortunate enough to enjoy 
the hospitality of Hawthorndene was quick to confess. As most 
frequently happens in such cases, all four were as different in 
disposition and temperament as they could very well be. There 
was Syme, accountant of the great H bank, a spare sinewy 
individual of close on forty, who ere being stationed at Singapore 
had done duty in almost every port ’twixt Kobe and Bombay. 
Next in order of seniority came Tubby Fitzgerald, his exact 
antithesis. With a face that like the proverbial Ah Sin’s was 
childlike and bland he united a knowledge of the intricacies of 
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Eastern exchange that few could boast, and was moreover a Chinese 
scholar of no mean repute. Conington and Alston were both 
godown men, the former agent of a world-famed steamship line, 
whilst the latter wrangled daily with the astute Chinese dealers over 
the copra, sago, and loontied rattans that made up the bulk of his 
firm’s exports. 

Their individual tastes, too, were as diversified as their occupa- 
tions. But in one direction they were in perfect accord, as the 
numerous trophies that hung on the walls of Hawthorndene bore 
evidence. The wicked-looking sladang’s head with widespread 
horns that bulked large in the entrance-porch was a fitting intro- 
duction to the four magnificent tiger-skins that lay on Syme’s 
veranda, whilst the curious-looking footstools made from the pads 
of an elephant served to recall Tubby’s memorable holiday in the: 
Shan States. A few fine boar-heads also hung here and there, the 
short yellow tushes gleaming beneath the wicked little blood-red 
eyes; a standing argument to the worth and excitement of pig- 
shooting. 

Now, although as a rule I was apretty frequent visitor at Haw- 
thorndene, business had kept me from Singapore for the better half 
of a year, and when at length I lounged once more on the familiar 
veranda I looked round to see whether anything fresh had been 
added to the walls during my absence. 

Syme it was who caught my glance of mute interrogation. 
““No,” said he, ‘‘ I don’t think the museum has found new treasures 
whilst you’ve been dollar-hunting, Hillyard, not even one of 
Tubby’s tigers.” There was a general laugh at this; for Tubby, 
though tremendously keen on shikar, was obsessed by the belief 
that everything heavy that he heard breaking its way through the 
thick undergrowth and Jalang grass was the king of the jungle, and 
never did he begin to spin a yarn about his day’s adventures without 
assuring his hearers that, ‘‘ At first, you know, I felt sure that the 
beaters had started a tiger.” 

‘“ No,” he continued, when the laughter had subsided, ‘‘ we’ve 
added nothing to the collection since you were here last, except 
this,” and he pointed to a small bronze incense-holder such as stands 
on the altar of every respectable Chinese household. 

‘* Of course,”’ chimed in Alston ; ‘the Swatow Junk. That was 
something worth talking about, if you like. But surely, Hillyard, 
you must have heard the yarn long ago; it is only six—or per- 
haps nine months since it happened ?” 

‘* Six or nine months ago I was away in the south-west hinter- 
land of Dutch Borneo,” I replied, ‘‘ and as I don’t in the least know 
what you're talking about, it’s safe to presume that I’ve never heard 
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the yarn! So if it’s worth spinning, carry on withit. I’m all 
attention.” 

‘‘Worth spinning! I like that,” retorted Alston. ‘‘‘ Recrudes- 
cence of Piracy in the Johore Strait—Junk Plundered and Crew 
Barbarously Murdered in Broad Daylight—Horrible End of the 
Miscreants ’—vide Press.” 

‘‘Sounds exciting,’”” was my comment, and Alston began as 
follows :— 

“It was towards the middle of November. The monsoon had 
been blowing hard all the week, but by Friday therecame a distinct 
lull, and we determined, if the weather held good, to get away in 
the launch on the Saturday and have a day’s shooting on Tekong 
Island. Just as luck would have it, we couldn’t get Si Hamid’s big 
tug, and therefore had to be content with old Laju, which, as you 
may recollect, is not quite the craft one would select by preference 
for a trip outside the harbour limits. 

‘* Saturday turned out fine, however. There was little more than 
a gentle swell on, and by three in the afternoon we were all aboard, 
all in this case including ourselves, a dozen Tamil beaters, and, last 
but not least, Awang the tracker, with his miscellaneous assortment 
of canines. We didn’t take any boys; the Laju was deep enough and 
crowded enough already, and, barring drinks and ice, we travelled 
light as far as provisions were concerned. 

How long is it since you were onthe Laju ? Two years? Well, 
she’s at her last gasp now, whatever she may have been in your time, 
and it was nearly nine o'clock at night before we tied up in the little 
bay whence we meant to make an early start next morning. There’s 
no need to detail the morning’s doings. As a shoot it was a failure. 
The pig had apparently moved en masse to the other end of the island. 
So after about four hours’ fruitless beating we cried off at nine o’clock 
and returned to the kampong for an early tiffin. By ten the meal 
was over, and someone, Syme I fancy, suggested that we might just 
as well get aboard the launch and go round the island on the off 
chance of finding a sounder of pig rooting in the trash on the beach. 

‘Blazing hot it was. Nota breath of air disturbed the water, 
and a heavy feeling hung over everything as we left the shore. 

“« Jaga baik baik, tuan, jangan berlenger, angin turun jahat.’ 

“« ‘What is the Dato mumbling about bad winds ?’ said Conington. 

** Only that we'd better not delay, as it is working up for a blow. 
However, I don’t fancy anything will come up before dusk, and by 
that time even the Laju ought to have made the harbour. We shall 
have the tide with us, too.’ 

“* So off we went, and in half an hour we were steaming slowly 
along the northern shore of Pulo Tekong. But by this time it 
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was so hot that nobody seemed in the least keen on going ashore. 
Nevertheless, the dinghy was hauled up, and at last, fortified by a 
big cold drink, Conington and myself took a couple of Winchester 
carbines as being the lightest weapons to carry, and landed. As the 
boat touched the sand a small sounder broke out from the scrub, but 
almost before we could raise our guns an old boar winded us, and, 
with shrill squeals, they scampered back into the jungle. Conington 
tried a snap shot; but it was futile, and without going farther we 
went back to the launch. Thereupon Abubakar, who is still serang 
and general utility man aboard the Laju, found out that he must 
return to the kampong to load up with fuel for the return trip. We 
pointed out, collectively and forcibly, that he might have remembered 
this earlier in the day. But there was no help for it, so back we had 
to go. 

“* Syme took the wheel, and had just put his helm down to round 
the seaward end of the island when we caught sight of a large three- 
masted junk, all sail set, backing and filling some two miles off the 
mainland. A steady draught of air from the north-east had sprung 
up by this, and was rapidly freshening. Tubby focussed his glasses 
on her, and, after a long look, exclaimed, ‘ Those fellows are going 
to be introuble in a minute; the tide’s setting strong to the west- 
ward, and will put them on to the Johore shoal if they don’t look 
out. Seems as if they were all asleep. I can’t see over her bul- 
warks, but there doesn’t appear to be any movement aboard, and 
the tiller’s evidently adrift, for you can hear the rudder groaning 
from here.’ 

“Tubby was just about to hand the glasses to Syme when the 
serang touched him. 

*** Prahu ada, tuan.’ 

“Tubby looked again. ‘ Nonsense, Abubakar, there’s no other 
ship there——’ he began, but stopped short. ‘ By Jove, you're 
right,’ he continued, as a small penjajap, or two-masted craft of 
some thirty tons, slid out from the further and windward side of 
the junk, and, easing off the sheets of her two big lugs, slipped 
swiftly seawards. 

“* Something queer about that fellow,’ was Syme’s remark, as 
he headed the Laju towards the junk, now little more than a mile 
distant. The gentle swell still rolled in from seaward, whilst the 
wind was freshening rapidly, so much so in fact that when we were 
almost alongside the Chinaman she was sheering about so wildly 
that boarding her promised to be no easy matter. At last we man- 
aged to work up under her stern during a moment when she hung 
in irons. Then, before she could gather sternway, Conington here 
clambered aboard from the extra height of the launch’s wooden 
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awning. The Laju was sent astern smartly—for her—and a moment 
later he dropped over the quarter galleries. Almost simultaneously 
we heard a shout, and making up to the junk once more, saw 
Conington, with a deucedly pale face, looking overside. 

What's the matter ?’ we cried. 

““* Come up here, someone,’ he answered, ‘and quickly. It’s 
too much for me. The deck’s like a slaughter-house floor, and there’s 
a couple of dead men lying by the tiller.’ 

“We waited to hear no more. Leaving Abubakar, the three 
of us soon joined Conington on the junk’s after-deck. You know 
well enough, Hillyard, that I am not squeamish, but the sight, 
and still worse the smell, that met us as we clambered overside 
very nearly turned me up. There was no need to ask what had 
happened. Beyond all question the junk’s crew must have been 
surprised and stabbed after little or no resistance, and the proba- 
bility was that the men responsible for the outrage belonged to the 
penjajap now heading south-westerly for the Rhio archipelago. 

““* They’ll get clean away unless someone goes after them at 
once,’ said Tubby, voicing the sentiments of all. 

““* Not if I know it,’ replied Syme. ‘We must take up the 
chase ourselves. Come here, Alston, and lend a hand with the tiller.’ 

‘“** Why not leave the junk and run them down with the Laju?’ I 
asked. 

*** Well, because for one thing I fancy this craft’ll sail much faster 
than that old rattletrap below can steam, if this wind holds, as it 
seems likely todo; and secondly, if any sea does get up, the junk will 
make nothing of it, whilst the launch would have to be nursed, and 
even then stand a very fair chance of going under like a tin cup.’ 

** Without waiting to hear anything further he ordered Abubakar 
back to the kampong, with instructions to communicate the news to 
the harbour police in Singapore if a messenger could be found. 
And as every moment was precious we cast the Laju loose there and 
then, the junk was put on a wind, and with Syme and myself at the 
tiller—a stiff job in more senses than one—we headed for the 
penjajap, now some five miles away and heeling visibly to the 
freshening monsoon. 

‘“* How soon it was ere the men aboard the penjajap found that 
they were being pursued I cannot say. To me it appeared from 
the very first as if they were sailing their vessel for all it was worth 
in order to put as much distance as they could between themselves 
and their victims before dark. I know that we had our work cut out 
to handle the junk, at any rate at first. Later on—when she was 
running—Conington and Tubby relieved Syme and myself, for it was 
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Altogether we found five dead Chinamen aboard, and among them 
the master of the junk; but it was clear that her complement had 
been much larger. In the evil-smelling little cabin under the poop 
a punk-stick still burnt before the Joss, and the pungent light-blue 
smoke made us cough. Imagine our astonishment when a faint but 
unmistakable ‘ Ai-yah’ came to our ears, apparently from beneath 
the floor boards. 

“«*Not all dead then,’ said Syme. Then, putting his ear to the 
lazarette hatch under the table, which up to then had escaped our 
notice, he waited a moment and then called out ‘Chiap-pa?’ 
(‘ How goes it ?’), one of the very few Chinese phrases he could 
muster. It didn’t take us long to get that cover off, and in a 
moment we saw the sole survivor of the twenty-three men who 
made up the Sun Yap See’s complement when she left Swatow. 

‘‘ Tubby naturally had to act as interpreter, but before we could 
get much out of the unfortunate devil he fainted, and then we 
noticed that he was badly wounded and bleeding freely from the 
thigh. As wellas we could we bandaged him up with a bit of his own 
jacket, and had just finished when Conington, who was on deck, 
hailed us. Hastily putting the Chinaman on the cabin floor, his 
head supported by one of the small wooden pillows they use, we 
left him and joined the others. 

** Though scarce half an hour had gone since we went below, 
the weather had changed completely, and changed for the worse. 
A shift had taken the wind to the north; it was freshening, and 
frequently a gust came along that buried the junk, high freeboard 
though she carried, gunwale down. This would have been bad 
enough in itself, but the heavy black clouds working up to the 
westward promised far more serious trouble. Syme sized up 
things ina moment. ‘Come along, boys,’ he shouted, ‘there’s no 
time to lose; lash the tiller, and we'll reef her down right away.’ 

“You believe me it was more easily said than done. If I 
remember rightly, Hillyard, you’ve sailed one of those small 20-ton 
two-masted Penang junks; at any rate I’m sure I’ve heard you 
speak more than once of the handy Chinese lug in bad weather. 
Probably it’s all right with enough men to do the work. Theoreti- 
cally you merely heave on the topping lifts till they’re taut, slack 
away your halliards till the required number of battens have dropped, 
haul in your sheets, and there you are. Sounds all right, doesn’t 
it? But I wish you had been with us on the Sun Yap See. We 
wanted more beef, but apart from that it would have been an 
excellent object lesson on the difference between theory and 
practice. Raw coil rope doesn’t render easily, especially through a 
Chinese sheave, and to begin operations it took all four of us to 
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get those topping-lifts taut. Then the halliards refused to slack off 
until we again put our united force to the task of heaving on the 
lazy-lines—ironic description, isn’t it ?—and by the time we had her 
all snug I can tell you we were just about cooked. 

“‘ The penjajap by this time was scarce three-quarters of a mile 
ahead ; but, try as we might, we could not see what those aboard her 
were at. Ahead on our port bow the loom of high land showed 
dimly through the swift-gathering dusk, part of Pulo Bintang as we 
surmised, though with nothing better than the antiquated compass 
of the junk to steer by it was impossible to give more than a rough 
guess at our position. 

“Altogether it was far from pleasant, and for the moment the 
chase was forgotten in our imminent danger. For all we knew we 
might be running dead on a lee shore, and if by good luck we were 
heading fair for the Rhio Strait, the betting was 100 to 1 that we 
should end up against one of the numerous coralline reefs that make 
the passage dangerous, even in broad daylight. Moreover, despite 
her greatly reduced canvas—or, to be exact, matting—the Sun Yap 
See was now literally foaming though it. The wind had backed 
through north to west, and every moment we expected to feel the 
first chill blast of the heavy ‘Sumatra’ that was bound to break in 
a very short time. Suddenly from the darkness ahead Tubby, who 
was on look-out duty for’ard, sighted a light, and almost at the 
same instant we caught a momentary glimpse of the penjajap. 
She was making very heavy weather of it, and was edging to wind- 
ward as much as she could, as if in hopes to reach the shore 
unobserved. It was, however, but a glimpse, swiftly hidden by the 
swirling mist and inky darkness. Risky though it was, we checked 
our sheets a trifle and put the helm down ever so little; the sight 
of our quarry had brought back our keenness for the chase. Then, 
scarce was everything belayed when the ‘ Sumatra’ broke. 

‘* Hillyard, you’ve seen some bad busters in your time, I know; 
but I’m prepared to swear that nothing you ever saw can have 
equalled the hell’s fury of that first five minutes. Fortunately it 
broke right ahead, or we should none of us be here now. The junk 
stopped dead, her sails shook like a half-rater in irons till I thought 
the masts would all go over the side together, and then she fell off 
on the opposite tack, the starboard, lay down, and stopped down, 
until it seemed as though she would be literally blown under. How 
long it lasted I don’t know. She came up at length, half her after 
galleries gone; and then, slowly gathering way again, she tore along 
heading W.N.W. dead for the Bintang shore. 

“You understand that under such conditions we could do nothing 
with her, merely let her drive and trust to luck. In this case our 
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trust was justified. After about ten minutes, though it seemed more 
like ten hours, the wind shifted again ; we lost no time in wondering 
what was to be the next move, but got her round on to the port 
tack, and off she went once more. For the moment this was a 
change for the better. We were running out of danger, barring 
reefs, which it was useless to think of looking for, as we couldn’t 
have seen them in any case, and as the Sun Yap See was making 
quite good weather of it we were feeling distinctly better, when 
suddenly Tubby, who alone was clear of the task of helping to 
control that heart-breaking tiller, gave a shout: ‘ Down, hard down! 
the penjajap’s dead ahead of 

“It was too late. With atremendous effort we shifted her helm 
about a couple of points, but even as we did so the unfortunate 
penjajap followed suit. Round she swung, right across our bows, 
and in another moment the long overhanging foresection of the 
Sun Yap See had caught her fair and square amidships. There was 
a sound of rending timber, an appalling yell, and the penjajap, 
ballasted in all likelihood with heavy granite blocks, had disappeared 
from the surface of the sea, leaving only a fewscattered fragments of 
wreckage bobbing up and down in our seething wake. 

‘* Even though we knew that those aboard the lost vessel had 
richly deserved their fate, we were horrified by the suddenness of 
the disaster. There was nothing to be done, however. Running as 
we were we could not even attempt to wear and come up in search 
of a possible survivor. At the time, that is to say. For when the 
force of the ‘Sumatra’ was spent we did retrace our course as best 
we might, but found nothing, as you’ll naturally suppose. 

‘* Then, as so often happens, the wind came up once more from 
its true quarter, but very light and fickle, making it dawn ere we 
caught sight of the familiar landmarks of Singapore. Tired and 
spent, we were glad to see the police launch steaming towards us ere 
we reached the man-o’-war anchorage. Another such night would 
have just about settled us. 

‘‘From the sergeant in charge we learnt that, despite the storm, 
Abubakar’s messenger from Pulo Tekong had reached Singapore, 
and the harbour-master had immediately ordered the biggest launch 
to go in search of us. Not that they expected to be successful. 
Indeed, the old serang frankly remarked that we must have had 
more than a superficial knowledge of black magic, or ilmu iblis as 
the Malays call it, to have survived last night’s storm. However, 
there we were, safe and sound, and without further delay half a 
dozen sailors came aboard to stow the junk’s sails; then, passing a 
hawser, they towed us homewards to the junk harbour in the 
Kallang River. 
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“ Not for close on a month afterwards did we hear how the attack 
had taken place. For the sole survivor was ina state of delirium 
when the police launch boarded us, and for some time it was touch 
and go whether he would ever speak sense again. They pulled him 
through though up at the hospital in spite ofall, and at last we learnt 

that the Sun Yap See, after trading successfully down the east coast, 

had anchored behind Pulo Tekong on the last stage of her voyage 

to the Straits. Some fifteen hundred dollars in silver and half a 

chest of opium made up her profits, and needless to say both 

valuables had been taken by the pirates. 

** According to Luk We’s account—Luk We being the sole 
survivor aforesaid—all hands were asleep after the noonday meal, he 
himself being the only man left in the cabin. Hearing the tumult, 
he rushed out just in time to receive a deep thrust with a spear, 
whereupon he dropped back through the doorway and into the 
lazarette, which was open behind him. Incidentally I feel pretty 
sure that the old villain was getting at the cabin stores whilst his 
mates were asleep. Anyway, the robbers were so keen on removing 
the two chests that they gave no thought to his mysterious disap- 
pearance. As for the bodies, in all likelihood they had most of them 
been thrown overboard when the whistle of the launch scared the 
pirates. Where they hailed from is also a mystery, though when 
you remember that the penjajap is exclusively an east coast craft, 
and that the junk had been into almost every port between Kuala 
Kelantan and the Redangs, it’s reasonable to suppose that some 
precious scoundrels from one of the smaller kampongs, Kemaman for 
instance, had laid their heads together and waited their chance.” 

“What became of the Sun Yap See?” I asked, as Alston 
stopped, the yarn evidently at an end. 

** Oh, of course, I forgot. There you get the true Chinese touch. 
As soon as he could get about a bit the sole survivor, acting for the 
owner, or so we believed, sold the junk and left for Manila. 
Scarcely had he left the port when her real owner turned up. Then, 
and not till then, we learnt that the much-pitied Luk We, believing 
apparently that it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, had risen 
at a bound from the humble position of a junkman’s cook to the 
possession of some eight-thousand-odd Mexican dollars. There you 
are. Now you have the whole yarn complete, such as it is. We 
thought no small beer of our seamanship, I can tell you. Heigh-ho, 
it’s nearly midnight, and everyone, save our two selves, is sleeping 
the sleep of the just—in long-chairs too, which is most unhealthy. 

‘“* Boy, bawa whisky sama soda. There, I thought that'd waken 
them. Well, here’s chin-chin, Hillyard, and when next we go a- 
chasing pirate kings may you be there to see.”’ 
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POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASING 
BY R. EYRE 


A POINT-TO-POINT over a gcod hunting country is considered by 
many the most sporting form of steeplechasing. The old-time 
steeplechases, the St. Albans, the Vale of Aylesbury, and the like, 
were from all accounts much the same as the modern point-to-point 
race. Of course, as is the case with every other sport, it has its 
detractors, and certainly many criticisms have been called forth by 
actual abuses. As everybody knows, in the original point-to-point 
the runners were pointed out a landmark some miles away, and 
told to ride to it as best they could; but objections on the score of 
men who knew the country well having advantage over strangers, 
and other causes needless to go into, have gradually led to the 
present-day point-to-point over a flagged course. 

In many cases the change was carried further, and what ought 
to have been a_ steeplechase for hunters over fair hunting fences 
resolved itself into a race over more or less made-up fences which was 
carried off by a weedy longtail qualified to run by attendances at a 
few meets of hounds. Such a race certainly provides good ground 
for complaint. A point-to-point should essentially be over a course 
that requires a good hunter to complete it. On the whole the 
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present-day flagged course is probably the most satisfactory, but 
it must be over a “fair hunting country.”’ It must contain plenty of 
natural fences, and be over at least three and ahalf miles of a country 
that hounds cross; it should have some plough and some ridge-and- 
furrow if these are often met in the country in question. If all 
these points are attended to, it will take a good horse to win, and in 
all probability he will be the best horse too. 

To the man who is fond of riding races, a point-to-point has 
great attractions. Here he is competing on more level terms than 
in regular steeplechasing. A man may be as good a horseman as 
ever crossed a saddle, and yet, unless he has great practice, he 


cannot expect to compete in jockeyship with the professionals who 
are riding probably two or three schools and as many races most days 
of the week. Certainly he cannot in two-mile ’chases, where jockey- 
ship is probably go per cent. of the battle! A man may be an 
excellent jockey without being a particularly brilliant horseman, and 
vice versa. Needless to add, this remark has no reference to point- 
to-points in which professionals cannot take part. 

To win a point-to-point steeplechase over a big course and 
against good horses isa most satisfactory performance. Even twelve 
stone takes a lot of carrying over four miles of country at racing 
pace. A horse to win a point-to-point run under proper conditions 
must be a fine jumper, a good stayer, and able to gallop. If we go 
to a point-to-point meeting in a good horse-breeding country and 
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look over the winners, we shall probably be struck with their excel- 
lence. Let us look at the winner of the thirteen-stone race—fine 
bone, great depth at the girth, powerful shoulders, back, and quarters, 
and large well-let-down hocks. He may perhaps be a trifle hot with 
hounds—though if he has a naturally quiet temperament he will 
not be affected by racing—but in the hands of a horseman he is 
undeniable over a country. Many winners of point-to-points go on 
to bigger things, and are often far finer ’chasers than some of the 
weeds that win two-mile’ races over made courses. The rider, too, 
must be something of a horseman, and often it is he who is backed 
in preference tothe horse. Bearing thisin mind, a few words on the 


part he must play in the winning of the event may not be out of 
place. 

Iirst of all the course must be carefully walked and the soundest 
line selected ; the shortest way, the best take-off and landing for each 
fence, and every detail likely to assist, must be noted. It may be 
worth going some way round to avoid plough or boggy ground and 
to get a sound take-off. All these points must be impressed on the 
memory as firmly as possible, for it is wonderful how one forgets 
things during the race, and so perhaps for the tiro it may be advisable 
not to try to remember too much, only the essential points. In 
point-to-point racing, and indeed the same might be said of all 
steeplechasing, it is generally during the race that it is lost or won ; 
but still one must gain all one can, and a good start means a very 
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great deal. It is not so much whether a rider gets away in front or 
behind, but whether he has his horse nicely collected and balanced 
ready to get into his stride at once, or ‘“‘ all abroad.” He must be 
ready to start and have all his wits about him, but not fuss his horse. 

If there is a big field, for the first fence or two there will probably 
be rather a bustle till some are tailed off a bit and till every runner 
has settled down into his place; but with a small field our rider 
must make up his mind beforehand what he is going to do—wait or 
make the running. Of course, as often as not he will have to act 
according to the position he finds himself in; but he must know 
what he would like to do if he could. If his horse is a stayer, he 


wants a good pace throughout ; if he is a non-stayer with a turn of 
speed, the slower the race is run within reason the better for him, as 
his superior speed kept till the last will probably tell. If our manis 
on a stayer and sees the other horses going fresh he will have to put 
on the pace a bit, and if the case is the other way round he must try 
to make the pace as slow as possible and nurse his speed. But a 
good deal of practice is necessary before one gets into the way of 
watching other horses—one is usually too busily occupied with one- 
self! At any rate, if our horse is pulling very hard, it is best to let 
him go in front till he settles down, instead of wasting our strength 
fighting him. If a rider has lost ground at the start, it is fatal to 
try to make it up too quickly; he must get his horse well into his 
stride first, and do it gradually. Keeping up an even pace fast enough 
to make the other horses drop back to him as the race goes on does 
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not take half so much out of a horse as putting on the speed to 
overtake them. 

Bad jumpers often fall early in a race. This in a crowd will 
probably bring someone else down too, and our rider must take care 
not to be one of these if he can help it. In a broad course anda 
long race it is certainly advisable for him to take it as easily as he 
safely can till his horse has settled down and got into swing; in fact 
it is always wise to keep out of the crowd if possible. The late 
Mr. J. M. Richardson, as recorded in the Steeplechase volume of the 
Badminton Library, always jumped the second fence in the Grand 
National at the biggest part to avoid the crowd. Many horses 
sprawl and don’t gallop properly in front at the beginning of a race, 
especially if there is a long stretch of flat before the first fence. The 


above are the various points affecting the question whether to go in 
front or to wait. The famous George Stevens always said that more 
steeplechases were lost by horses being interfered with than by 
themselves coming to grief, and in consequence he seldom made the 
running, but lay well away from the crowd. One cannot make a 
definite rule on such a subject, but I certainly think that in a point- 
to-point race it is usually better to be in front if you can. You can 
then select the best place to jump, which may mean a very great 
advantage, and your horse, who is probably not thoroughly used to 
racing, will jump better when leading, not being flurried and excited 
by having horses galloping in front of him. 

Needless to say, the ground being good, a rider should go the 
shortest way between fences, and as close round turns as possible, 
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for every yard counts. It is marvellous how one forgets all this in 
one’s first races. One is much too busy getting over the fences to 
think about the ground between. All these remarks may seem to 
apply more to racing over made courses than to point-to-point 
*chases ; but the man who avails himself of them in the latter has 
ab ut a stone the better of the rider who does not trouble his head 
about them. 

Riding over the fences all depends on the horse and on the 
course. All horses go differently. Some pull and are apt to 
over-jump themselves, some have to be left quite alone, with others 
the rider has to sit down and ride at every fence. The great thing 
is to have well hold of the horse’s head: a horse with his head 


loose is like a ship without a rudder. He must be kept collected, 
and not allowed to sprawl, so that he can get away from his fences 
quickly. With a pulling horse it takes a strong man to do this. 
On the other hand, with a sticky horse the rider will feel him 
shortening his stride as he comes up to the fence. He must be held 
in a vice and made to jump freely and quickly. That is where 
horsemen such as George Ede, J. M. Richardson, Roddy Owen, 
Arthur Coventry, Arthur Nightingall, and the rest of those wonderful 
riders, were so brilliant. They excelled in the art of pulling bad 
jumpers back on to their hind-legs, gripping them tight, and forcing 
them to take off at the right time and with the necessary boldness 
and quickness to get over their fences with safety and dispatch. 
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In getting up pace for a water-jump, the rider must remember 
to do it gradually, so as not to upset the horse and make him change 
his stride. He must be pulled together and gradually worked up 
to the necessary speed, and a couple of kicks in the last couple of 
strides will send him sailing over. There are some other points 
about jumping that may affect a rider who is close to other horses. 
He should not gallop just to the left of a horse that might refuse, 
as a refuser generally swerves to the left. He should not ride just in 
the tracks of another horse, or he may be brought down if his leader 
falls. He should not gallop close to a horse who is just in front, 
as his horse is very apt to time his jumping by that of his leader and 
take off too soon. He should always jump straight, to avoid being 
knocked down or knocking somebody else down, except of course 
when the fence is on a turn, like the first fence after the stand at 
Punchestown. As a matter of fact most horses jump a little side- 
ways. 

If the horse makes a mistake the great thing is not to flurry 
him. If the rider is all right, let him sit quite still, then pull his 
mount together and steady him before setting him going again. He 
must not mind the others going away from him; his only chance is 
to collect his horse and get him properly into his stride once more. 
On the other hand, if his opponent makes a mistake, he may push 
on a little while the man in difficulties is getting straight ; this makes 
more ground for his rival to recover. In any case he should not, as 
one sometimes sees, make. up lost ground on the outside at a turn. 

With regard to the whip, I think one should always be carried. 
Many horses jump carelessly sometimes, and a smack after one has 
done so will do him a world of good. The rider should remember 
to shorten his reins before using his whip, and he should not hit a 
horse coming up toa fence unless he feels he cannot prevent his 
stopping any other way; it takes the horse’s eye off the fence and 
may make him gallop into it or sprawl; if he wants waking up, it 
should be done between the fences. 

We must now be getting pretty near the winning-post, and 
though probably in most point-to-point races a rider will not be 
called upon to sit down and ride a finish, still it happens often 
enough for races to be lost and won in the last few yards. It must 
be remembered that a race is never won till the post is passed. The 
great thing in finishing is to sit still, so as not to upset the horse's 
stride, and to have the reins tight to hold him together. If his head 
is loose he will sprawl, and that is the worst thing a jockey can let 
his horse do, and one of the:commonest seen in finishes. The rider 
should never sit down and ride a big striding, horse-all of a sudden ; 
he should be worked up to it gradually, and finally the whip should 
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not be used. It probably will not make him win, and it may spoil 
his temper. No point-to-point is worth the spoiling of a good 
horse’s temper by flogging him, and if the rider keeps hold of his 
horse’s head—without losing his own—and sits still, he will probably 
have a better chance of winning. Let him wear blunt spurs if he 
likes, and if he wishes to ride his horse out let him give him a few 
quiet but strong kicks in the last few strides. Put very shortly, a 
firm seat, a cool head, and a certain amount of practice, are the chief 
requisites to enable a rider to do justice ‘to a’good horse in a point- 
to-point steeplechase. 
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A MORNING BY A SOUTH AFRICAN RIVER 


BY H. A. BRYDEN 


DaAwN was just breaking in the wild region of distant Ngamiland, 
where, not far from the spreading Botletli, our two wagons stood 
outspanned in a thin grove of trees, for the most part giraffe-acacias. 
As the light came, and the pallid north-eastern sky took on the 
faintest flush of pale rose, and long streamers of apple-green spread 
towards the zenith, the birds began to awaken to another African 
day. Queer-looking hornbills, which had been resting for the night 
midway up the trees, were preening their wings with their gigantic 
beaks, stretching their necks, uttering strange weird cries to one 
another—variations mostly of ‘‘ toc-toc-toc-tock !’’—and presently 
flew hither and thither, some to the ground, some to other trees in 
search of food. Gorgeous rollers (birds miscalled blue jays by South 
African colonists), creatures of the most beautiful plumage and strik- 
ing hues—lilacs, blues of various tones, purples, violets, pale and 
dark greens, purplish-pink and pale reddish-brown, all blended by 
Nature in the most cunning fashion—were, too, beginning to flit 
hither and thither. 

Overhead, bands of sandgrouse, birds of the desert wastes, were 
scurrying with short, sharp cries to the river and the lagoons for 
their morning drink. Presently, from near the wagons, came 
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harsher and louder sounds, the ‘‘ honk-honk-honk”’ of wild geese. 
At these sounds there was a stir in the interior of both wagons, the 
foreclaps (front canvas) were unfastened, and two heads, one habited 
in a scarlet the other in a blue nightcap, were thrust out. My 
hunting comrade and I caught sight of one another at the same 
moment, exchanged a friendly nod and good-morning, and called for 
coffee. This was already being prepared at the camp fire hard by, 
and a plump little Makalaka, a lad of about twelve, brought a 
kommetje’ of the refreshing liquid to each of us. 

We were quickly into our clothes, and, leaving our ablutions to 
a later period, took down our shot-guns and sallied forth after the 
wild-fowl. We were not disappointed. Two or three splendid 
Egyptian geese were circling about the grove, while another pair 
were sitting up in a big motjeerie tree, sixty or seventy yards away. 
These geese were attracted thither from the river by a large lagoon, 
which lay about two hundred yards from camp, and was just then 
being filled by the main stream, now spreading in a wonderful filigree 
over the adjacent flat champaign. In England it would seem a 
strange thing to see wild geese sitting in trees; inthe South African 
veldt, where so many curious incidents happen, it appeared not so 
very extraordinary an occurrence. We spread out and approached 
the tall, oak-like motjeerie from different angles. My comrade, on 
the right hand, was presently saluted with a harsh “ honk-honk,” 
which came overhead from the trees between him and the lagoon. 
One of the geese had incautiously wheeled round again—they are 
fairly unsophisticated in these regions, where the shot-gun is seldom 
heard—and paid the penalty of his folly. A charge of No. 2 shot 
struck him in the head and neck, and he fell to the dry earth witha 
resounding thud. At the report of the 12-bore the two geese still 
perching in the tall tree rattled forth, one oneither side. That one 
nearest the wagon was within reach of my gun, and he, too, fell a 
victim. We now gathered up our spoil, deposited the birds under 
the tree, and passed on to the lagoon. 

The Egyptian goose is a bird of handsome form and magnificent 
plumage, notable for its ruddy colouring, interspersed with grey and 
black. On the wings, which are finely marked with brick-red, white, 
and grey, is a clear white patch, met about half-way along by bril- 
liant green, and then by a thin black line. On the lower part of the 
breast is a patch of deep rufous. The head is whitish, while circles 
round the eyes, a patch at the back of the neck, and a ring encircling 
the lower part of the neck, are of aruddy colouring. Handsome as 
he is, however, this splendid goose is not a very appetising bird, 
being in this respect far eclipsed by his cousin, the great spur-winged 
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goose, and by the various wild duck, widgeon, and teal, found so 
abundantly wherever water occurs in South Africa. At the lagoon, 
under the influence of the growing sunlight, life was awakening fast. 
Duck and widgeon were scuttering about the water; elegant black 
and white kingfishers, already astir, were hovering aloft on the 
watch for their fishy prey, and falling with the splash of a good-sized 
stone as they struck the water; along the banks, lurking among the 
thickets, ran small coveys of red-billed francolins—“ silver pheasants,” 
as some of the colonists are pleased to call them. Strolling round 
the lagoon, admiring the scene thus presented on this clear, bright 
African winter morning, we picked upa couple or two of water-fowl, 
the fine yellow-billed duck, the handsome red-billed teal, and, a 
much smaller and somewhat scarcer bird, a Hottentot teal, as well 
as a couple of brace of francolins, before returning to camp for 
breakfast. These red-billed francolins are desperate runners, loving 
to lurk in the shelter of bush and undergrowth, and can scarcely be 
put up. If hustled a little with a dog, they can usually be treed, 
and thence, driven off by the appearance of the sportsman, are 
secured in mid-flight. Not seldom, however, they prefer to stick to 
the shelter of the tree, trusting, by sitting close, that the protective 
colouring of their grey-brown plumage, which almost exactly matches 
the trunk and branches, may enable them to escape the gunner’s 
eye. Theycan scarcely be called good sporting birds, but their flesh 
is very palatable, and with the duck and teal they afford an excel- 
lent variant from the monotony of a diet chiefly consisting of the 
flesh of giraffe and large antelope. 

We now strolled back to camp, and, having performed our 
ablutions in a bucket of water apiece, fell to breakfast. Seated on 
our low wagon-chairs—squat pieces of furniture laced with raw- 
hide thongs, such as the Boers use in their long treks—and with a 
little folding table in front of us, we discussed with keen appetites 
springbuck fry and bacon, most delicious of veldt fare, good bread 
made from coarse Boer meal and baked in a three-legged iron pot, 
and excellent coffee. Some marmalade, extracted from a tin of the 
ubiquitous “ Morton,” brought the repast to a fitting and typically 
English conclusion. Then followed the fragrant pipe of good 
Transvaal tobacco, and we prepared for the more serious work of 
the day. Buckling on our spurs, and reaching down our rifles from 
the hooks fastened on the inner sides of the wagons, we mounted 
our ponies and, accompanied by three or four natives, rode down 
towards the main river, a mile or soaway. The lagoon near our 
camp was being steadily filled by a channel from the main stream, 
and, passing out of the grove in which we were outspanned, we 
followed this channel in its course along a hard, sun-baked, alluvial 
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flat, whichin another week or two would itself be covered with water. 
The sun was hot now, although it was not yet nine o’clock. As we 
quitted the thin shade of the acacias our eyes were met by a typical 
south-central African landscape. 

On this side of the broad and shining river lay naked, spreading 
flats, here and there pitted and seamed with lagoons of clear water 
and temporary streamlets. These lagoons were black with water- 
fowl—geese, duck, widgeon, teal, pelicans, ibises, storks, and many 
rare wading birds. Here and there, amid the inundation created by 
the steadily rising river, stood pleasant islets, for the most part 
clothed with grass and bush and crowned with tall palm-trees. Far 
away beyond the river and its reed-beds stretched into the hot, dim, 
mysterious distance the mighty plain of which all this region consists. 
As we approached the main river the quick eye of the Bakurutse 
spoorers, who inhabit this part of the country and know its wild life 
by heart, had noticed a little knot of antelopes feeding not far from 
the margin of thestream. These animals were lechwe, a rare kind of 
waterbuck of which we were in search, found only upon the river and 
lake systems of the far interior, and we now laid our plans for cir- 
cumventing them. 

Spreading out a little, we approached the antelopes. When with- 
in four hundred vards they began to get uneasy, and finally, headed by 
a fine ram carrying a good pair of horns, they attempted to run the 
gauntlet and escape right-handed along the river-bank. To the left 
they were hemmed in by a deep channel of water issuing from the 
main stream, that which supplied the lagoon of which I have spoken. 
Lechwe, excellent swimmers though they are, are not fond of the 
main river and deep streams; they know too well that these swarm with 
crocodiles—fierce, ravenous brutes always on the look-out for a 
banquet of fresh meat. But their manceuvre was just a little belated. 
If they had started half a minute earlier they might have retreated 
scathless; now they had allowed us to approach too near. It was a 
close thing. The lechwe sped gallantly across the hard smooth flat 
of baked mud, occasionally one or another bounding high up into 
the air, as if clearing some unseen obstacle. My comrade and I, 
putting in spurs, now pressed our nags to the top of their speed and 
galloped hard along the flat, intent on cutting off the antelopes and 
getting in our shots. 

We were justin time. Within a hundred yards of us the lechwe 
halted, bewildered, and doubting whether they could make good 
escape. Flinging ourselves from our ponies, we obtained a good if 
hurried shot apiece, and each hit a buck. One went down, but was 
almost instantly on its feet again, tearing away right-handed with 
two hornless ewes. The other five completing the troop turned 
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sharp round, and, skirting the angle of the river in the other direction, 
made good their retreat—all, that is to say, except the other wounded 
ram, which lagged perceptibly. Him my hunting friend followed, 
and presently, as the antelope stood again, brought to halt by sheer 
distress and loss of blood, he got a steady shot within a hundred 
yards, and brought down his buck for the second time. The lechwe 
struggled, but unavailingly. Never again would he reach the wel- 
come sanctuary of that dense, almost impenetrable mass of reed-bed 
into which his comrades were disappearing. As my comrade rode 
up the antelope collapsed, and with a sudden, gentle shiver yielded 
up his life. 

The lechwe (Cobus lechwe) is an extremely handsome antelope, 
quite one of the most striking of the lesser waterbucks. Standing 
a little less than the true waterbuck in height, a good ram is half 
as big and heavy again as an English fallow-buck. The general 
colour is a bright yellowish-brown, lighter on the sides and white 
underneath; the coat, as befits an animal so fond of the water, 
is thick, and the hair somewhat long. The head is rounded, very 
handsome, and surmounted by a pair of fine horns, strongly ringed, 
or annulated, measuring in good average specimens 2 ft. in length 
or a trifle over. In shape these horns strongly resemble those 
of the magnificent waterbuck, inclining outward, backward, and then 
forward and inward towards the points. White markings are found 
on the inside of the legs, round the eyes and base of the ears, and 
from the chin and throat to the breast. The eyes are large, dark, 
and very beautiful. Down the front of the limbs, towards the 
hoofs, run dark brown markings. The hoofs themselves are very 
curious, differing from those of all other African antelopes save the 
marsh and lagoon haunting situtunga, or Speke’s antelope. The 
lechwe is, in fact, next to the situtunga, quite the most water-loving 
of all antelopes. Occasionally it will feed away from the river— 
never, however, out of sight of the reedbeds—but its normal habit 
is to stand knee or belly deep among the shallow lagoons and 
waters, cropping at the vegetation it finds in these cool abiding- 
places. 

A glance at its curious feet explains how exactly Nature has 
developed them for so watery a habitat. The hoofs themselves are 
long and pointed, and are manifestly exactly fitted for getting about 
upon muddy and marshy bottoms; between the true hoofs and the 
false are lateral hoofs. The skin, instead of being as in other 
antelopes, clothed with hair, is absolutely naked, and the black 
shining surface shows very remarkably. The female, as we have 
said, is hornless, as in the case of all the water-frequenting 
antelopes, and in size is a little inferior to her lord and master. 
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Altogether the handsome lechwe, with its bright yellowish coat, its 
sturdy form, fine horns, and gallant carriage, is quite one of the 
most remarkable among the many and notable species of African 
antelopes. Its habitat is a somewhat restricted one, the creature 
being found only upon the river systems of Zambesia, Barotse- 
land, Ngamiland, Angola, and North East Rhodesia. In some 
localities, where it has not been much disturved, it is to be seen 
among the vast spreading lagoons and marshes, in herds of some 
hundreds, forming a spectacle that few hunters can recall without 
feelings of infinite pleasure. My comrade, having skinned and cut 
off the head and neck of his prize, now left the rest of the gralloching 
operations to one of the native hunters, and mounting his horse, 
cantered away in the direction of myself, who meanwhile had been 
having some trouble with my head of game. When my wounded 
buck took away right-handed I quickly followed it. Some minute 
or so had elapsed, however, before I had reloaded and mounted 
again, and meantime the antelope, wounded though it was—hit 
right through the body—had gained a fair start. 

For half a mile the chase went briskly on, and then, suddenly, 
arrived at a broad streamlet connecting the main river with a chain 
of lagoons, the stricken beast lay down. As I approached it rose 
again, and looking out over the stream, made up its mind to cross. 
It must have felt hard pressed to do so. Slipping down quietly 
into the water, the antelope swam rapidly across, and by the time 
I had galloped up was just emerging, its coat dripping with water, 
on the farther bank. The shot was not a difficult one; the buck was 
barely seventy yards distant; but I was flurried and shaken from my 
gallop, and, try though I might to steady my weapon, I missed 
clean. Shoving another cartridge into the breach, I fired again, 
and again missed. An angry exclamation escaped from my lips as 
I saw the antelope scramble up the summit of the little islet and 
disappear into some bush and scrub. Should I take off my clothes 
and swim after it? No, it was too great a risk. Only lately had 
we seen a wounded lechwe, which had taken refuge in the main 
stream, and was standing up to its middle in water, snatched by a 
crocodile from under the very spears of our native hunters as they 
advanced to finish it off. It was not good enough, and cantering 
along the bank of the rising tributary, I presently found a fairly 
shallow ford and effected a crossing. As I passed, the water even 
here rose to my nag’s shoulder. 

I noted shoals of lively mullet coming in with the rising water, 
playing and leaping briskly, apparently out of sheer pleasure of life. 
These fish are well called ‘“‘springers”’ by the Dutch colonists. In 
twenty minutes I approached the ground where I had last seen my 
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wounded buck. Cautiously nearing the spot, I presently found the 
blood-spoor of which I was in search. Following this for two hundred 
yards I came nearly to the edge of the bush which here covers 
the islet I had left my horse and was now advancing quietly with 
a Bakurutse spoorer. As we passed under a tall palm-tree some- 
thing moved in the bush thirty yards in front. It was not, as I had 
expected, the wounded lechwe, but a duiker, which, disturbed from 
its lurking-place, flashed into another patch of bush and was lost to 
view. Soon emerging from the covert, I saw from the spoor in 
front of me that the lechwe had gone on and gained sanctuary in 
a small reed-bed some few hundred paces distant. I now went back 
for my horse, and waited for some natives following in the rear. 
These coming up, we fired shots into the reed-bed, and the wounded 
buck, presently driven forth, emerged with a troop of six other lechwe, 
the unwounded antelopes, hastening for their lives and escaping on 
that side most distant from our rifles, galloping safely away. The 
wounded animal was now going very slowly, and presently standing 
again I quickly secured him with another bullet. Meanwhile the 
escaped lechwes reached a chain of shallow lagoons, through which 
they plunged in a series of astonishing leaps. With each bound the 
gallant beasts drove showers of sparkling spray around them, 
affording to the onlookers one of the prettiest sights in the world. 
Finally, having made good their point in a vast mass of tall reeds, 
from which it would be impossible to dislodge them, we turned our 
attention in other directions. During another two hours of 
manceuvring along the river-course and its adjacent marshes and 
lagoons, no fresh shot was obtainable. The lechwe had become 
thoroughly alarmed, and those seen betook themselves to their 
sanctuaries long before we could get within fair range. 

Having dismissed our attendants and sent on the meat and 
trophies to camp, we now turned our horses’ heads and rode away 
from the river in the direction of the great grass plain which, 
beginning at a little distance from the alluvial flats, stretched away 
for many miles southward. As we approached the edge of this 
mighty flat we dismounted and left our horses behind us knee- 
haltered. Then, creeping up very cautiously to the plateau, we 
surmounted with infinite care the soft, crumbling bank of reddish 
soil, and, peering through the tall grass, looked forth for game. We 
were not disappointed. These grass flats were the haunt of hun- 
dreds of springbuck, and, as we had expected, we saw, checkering 
the pale yellow, sun-bleached vegetation, little knots of these grace- 
ful antelopes, feeding quietly in different directions. They were, 
however, mostly too far out on the plain to afford anything like 
a fair shot. At 600 yards, a springbuck, with its slender form 
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and long legs, is a very small target, and the chances are many 
against a hit. As we looked right-handed, however, we espied, 
within eighty or ninety yards of the edge of the flat, two springbucks 
alone. Here was a fair chance indeed. Cautiously retreating, we 
crawled, crouching low, for a quarter of a mile under the bank, and 
then, with beating hearts and amid a wonderful stillness, as it seemed 
to us, approached the plain again. 

It was now high African noon, the sun was blizing overhead, 
and the heat was terrific. The sweat ran plentifully from us, though 
we were in light enough attire. We crawled slowly up the yielding 
bank again, and then, taking off our wide-brimmed hats, once more 
peered through the screen of grass. We had taken our bearings 
exactly, and were now within ninety yards of our game, which, thanks 
to our skilful approach, were still feeding without a suspicion of 
their peril. It was no use firing together; both shots are, as every 
gunner knows too well by experience, more often than not spoilt in 
that way. I nodded silently to my comrade, who now poked his 
rifle through the grass, raised the point, and took deliberate aim at 
the nearest buck, a good ram with a nice pair of horns. It wasa 
pretty shot. As the report cracked out upon the quiet veldt, the 
springbuck gave one wild leap into the air and fell dead. The bullet 
had gone clean through its heart. Upon the instant the remaining 
antelope darted away, impelled as if by some gigantic catapult, 
and flashed across the plain. I took rapid aim and pulled trigger ; 
but the buck was going too fast, and the bullet, missing its mark, 
whistled away into empty space, hitting up the sand at something 
under a mile’s distance. Picking up the dead buck, we now went 
back to our horses, bestowed the dead ram neatly behind one of the 
saddles, and, well content with our morning’s sport, jogged quietly 
campward, 
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THE RACING SEASON 
BY RAPIER ”’ 


THE time has come once more to glance back at the racing of the 
past season and briefly survey the prospects of the season about to 
open. The lesson taught by the retrospect is chiefly that of caution ; 
for year after year we continue to find confident anticipations falsi- 
fied and the frequent occurrence of the unexpected. Writing twelve 
months ago I find that I casually alluded to Minoru as “ useful,” a 
mild expression of opinion which, as we now know, was far from 
meeting the merits of the case. One can only judge what a horse is 
likely to do, however, by what he has done, and Minoru had done so 
little that there could be no reason for taking him into serious 
consideration when the principal events of the year were being 
discussed. Of course, I thought that Bayardo ought to have 
things much his own way. Writing of Mr. Fairie’s colt, I said: 
‘There are some who think that Bayardo has less scope for 
improvement than a few of the others, as to which it is obvious that 
the best of the other English three-year-olds will have to make 
altogether exceptional improvement to catch him, if he stays.” 
He proved that he could stay, and was not caught, except in the 
Two Thousand Guineas, when it is now recognised that he ought 
not to have run. Cantering to the post Maher realised the lack 
of vitality in his colt; but the idea had been that, even if not nearly 
at his best, he would be good enough for the purpose. The Derby 
running can be wiped out as far as it bears upon the form of several 
of the runners. Richard Marsh’s opinion is to the effect that ‘ the 
race fell to the best horse on the day.” The friends of Bayardo, of 
Sir Martin, who came down six furlongs from home, thereby making 
havoc among his followers, and of one or two others in addition, 
continue to persuade themselves that without mishap the result 
might have been different. It is utterly impossible to say. 

The year will, of course, be made ever memorable by the fact 
that for the first time in Turf history the Derby was won by the 
reigning Monarch, the only lingering regret being that the victor 
was leased, and not a colt of the King’s own breeding. I am sure 
that when the season opened Marsh had practically no hope that 
Minoru would do what he did. I was talking to him at Newbury 
on the last day of March, shortly before the Greenham Stakes 
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when he was actually hesitating as to whether he would run the 
subsequent Derby winner; for Lord Marcus Beresford, if I recollect 
aright, was not present, and the decision lay with the trainer. 
Marsh was distinctly afraid of Valens, to whom Minoru had to 
give 5lb. ‘*‘ They told me Valens had been doing no work,” he 
remarked, ‘‘but he is a good deal readier than I expected to find 
him. My horse is nicely forward, but Valens looks pretty straight 
all the same.’’ Marsh, however, decided to run, and his decision 
proved to be an exceedingly wise one. Moreover, it forcibly con- 
veyed the idea that there were unsuspected possibilities about the 
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King’s colt. Of course, Valens must have been far fitter than was 
generally supposed, or he would not have run Minoru to a length 
anda half. One might have judged from some of the papers after 
the race that he was altogether untrained, but these writers conveyed 
a false impression. Minoru, as everyone now knows, won six of 
his seven races, and his trainer is absolutely convinced that the 
mishaps of the race prevented him from showing anything like his 
true form at Doncaster. As regards the three-year-olds, the season 
showed the great superiority of Bayardo. Alec Taylor has stated 
his belief that the son of Bay Ronald and Galicia would give a stone 
to any of his contemporaries; probably Marsh would like to run 
Minoru against him at the weights, in which case, however, it may 
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be suspected that slight odds would be laid against the bearer of the 
Royal colours. 

In my article last year I said nothing of Your Majesty, not- 
withstanding that he had won the Leger; the reason being that I 
entertained a by no means exalted opinion of Mr. J. B. Joel’s colt, 
and I was surprised to read the views of some critics to the effect 
that he was the best of Persimmon’s sons, and indeed a colt of 
the first class. I could find no reason for thinking him anything of 
the sort, my argument being that his best performance was to beat 
White Eagle half a length when Colonel Hall Walker’s colt was 
running out of his distance—a mile and three-quarters—in the Leger. 
Mr. Fergusson has more than once stated to me his conviction that 
White Eagle would always have beaten Your Majesty at a mile and 
a quarter, and though the son of Gallinule and Merry Gal was doubt- 
less more than useful, he had been beaten in seven of his twelve 
races as a three-year-old. Your Majesty, it seemed to me, was 
radically overrated, and he failed to win any race as a four-year-old, 
though odds were laid on him for the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, in 
which he was beaten nearly four lengths. It is true that he was 
giving 7 lb. to Dark Ronald and 6 lb. to Primer, first and second, as 
also 6 lb. to White Eagle over this mile and a half. But it is very 
certain that Dark Ronald won with a good deal more than 7 lb. in 
hand. His resuscitation was one of the events of the past season, 
and certainly the handicappers took a great risk when they let him 
into the Hunt Cup with 7st. 2lb. His merit, however, was prob- 
ably exaggerated ; it was certainly supposed that he would last the 
two miles and a furlong in the Doncaster Cup, in which he was 
beaten not only by Lord Falmouth’s Amadis, but also by M. Cail- 
lault’s Roi Hérode. The French horse was giving him 1 1b.—that is 
to say, the two met at weight for age. That one never knows what 
may happen in racing was proved by the victory of such an extremely 
moderate animal as Bomba in the Gold Cup at Ascot. Two days 
before he had been easily beaten not only by Amadis, but also by 
Jackson. In the Stewards’ Handicap at Epsom the American 
Perseus III had given him a stone and beaten him out of a place. 
He had not been in the first ten for the Berkshire Handicap, won by 
His Majesty’s Oakmere with 1lb. more to carry than Mr. J. A. de 
Rothschild’s colt. Amadis was one of the discoveries of the season, 
and stays so well that he seems certain to distinguish himself if 
chances are afforded him. His owner cares nothing for handicaps, 
however, and there are comparatively few races in which the colt is 
likely to take part. 

A feature of the season was the running of the Americans. They 
won considerably more than what may be regarded as their share of 
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races, considering how comparatively few of them there were; and 
though naturally only the best of the older horscs were sent, nothing 
could have been known of the two-year-olds, several of whom distin- 
guished themselves, notably Whisk Broom, who is set down by the 
Committee of Handicappers as only 8 lb. behind the best of his year, 
Neil Gow. The older horses did not do what was expected of them, 
as a rule showing inability to stay. In races over anything like a 
distance of ground they were invariably beaten, except indeed that 
Esperanto got home from a couple of bad animals over a mile and 
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a half at Newmarket. When Colin arrived it was recognised as 
extremely doubtful whether he would stand the preparation. I was 
privileged to pay Sam Darling a visit early in the year, and know 
that he was far from hopeful about the horse, though at that time 
frost had stopped training operations, and he had done nothing but 
mild cantering exercise. Ballot never found his form, but gave a 
suggestion of it when he beat Valens and Succour for the Select 
Stakes at the Newmarket Second October. Of course he was heavily 
handicapped ; he had gst. 4]b. in the Liverpool Autumn Cup, and 
carried the burden prominently for a long way. 
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It may be well in coming to the three-year-olds to note the 
position of the first two dozen in the Free Handicap, affording 
evidence of the conclusions which had been arrived at with regard to 
them towards the end of the year. 


st. 
San Antonio 

Helot - 
Sunshine - 

Merry Jack - 

Yellow Slave 
Stolen Kiss 
Wildflower II 
Amore 
Apache” - 
Top o’ the Morning 
Santa Fina - - 
Avalanche 


Neil Gow - 
Lemberg - - 
Admiral Hawke 
Whisk Broom - 
Rochester - 
Charles O’Malley 
Greenback - 
Maid of Corinth - 
Tressady - 
Sallie of Navarre colt 
Lonawand - - 
Sunbright 
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lt may be observed that Kalvemor, Wolfeland, and Mount Felix 
are also in at 7st. 8lb. If this could be relied upon, Neil Gow 
should win the Derby by rather less than a length from Lemberg, 
with Admiral Hawke rather more than a length behind. Whisk 
Broom is not in the race. It may be said that almost as a rule the 
best of the two-year-old colts continue to assert their superiority 
during the following season; but of late years this has not been the 
case, and it remains to be seen whether on the coming Ist June 
there will be a return to what may be described as the normal con- 
dition of affairs. Last year at this period that Minoru would win 
the Derby was inconceivable. Going back twelve months further, 
it was still more beyond the bounds of imagination to anticipate the 
victory of Signorinetta. Earlier still the name of Orby would have 
been utterly disregarded. There were then regrets that Polar Star 
was not in the great race, which seemed to rest between Slieve 
Gallion and Galvani, with a vague idea that Wool Winder might 
have “‘come on.” In 1906 Flair and the Admirable Crichton were 
thought to be the dangerous couple from Mr. Gilpin’s stable, which 
supplied the winner in Spearmint, the claims of Lally and one or 
two others being fully recognised. 

After four surprises—though in 1906 Spearmint came into the 
picture as the day of the race approached—it seems not unnatural 
to suppose that things will revert to something like their ordinary 
shape—that is to say, that the Derby will be won by a colt who has 
carried off some of the great two-year-old races which have so often 
been preliminaries to success at Epsom. The claims of Neil Gow and 
Lemberg are of course chiefly debated. Last year they only met 
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once, in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, and then Neil Gow 
won by a length and a half from Admiral Hawke, with Lemberg 
half a length behind. If this form could be depended upon Lord 
Rosebery’s colt would be accepted as some 7 lb. the better. It is 
demonstrable, however, that the Doncaster running was wrong, 
Admiral Hawke, the own brother to Pretty Polly, supplying the 
proof. He did meet Lemberg again in the Middle Park Plate, 
when their positions were reversed. Here, instead of being half a 
length in front of Lemberg, he was a length in the rear, Whisk 
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Broom separating them; and that Major Eustace Loder’s colt had 
been improving since Doncaster was suggested by the fact that he 
subsequently won the only two races for which he started. It is 
known, indeed, that at Doncaster Lemberg was not at his best. He 
had been coughing not long before the race. In answer to this it is 
suggested that odds of 2 to 1 were laid on him for the Champagne, 
Neil Gow and Admiral Hawke starting at 6 to1; but the market 
is not always a safe guide. Mr. Fairie doubtless believed that his 
colt had quite recovered from his ailment; the race proved that he 
had not done so, and it will be seen that the makers of the Free 
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Handicap adopt this view, or they would have put him more than 
3lb. below the son of Marco and Chelandry. It is, in truth, 
difficult in the extreme to feel a preference for either of these two; 
and with regard to the Middle Park Plate, in which, as noted, 
Lemberg beat Admiral Hawke by no more than a length, it is now 
known that Maher could have been considerably further in the front 
of Whisk Broom, and therefore of the brother of Pretty Polly, had 
he pleased. 

Neil Gow’s speed is so extraordinary that it may almost be 
called marvellous. A common saying is that ‘‘ horses can give away 
weight but cannot give away distance.’ The contrary was demon- 
strated by the race for the Imperial Produce Plate at Kempton Park, 
on the 8th of October. Here Neil Gow endeavoured to bolt in the 
opposite direction when the flag fell. He was on the right-hand rails, 
Maher succeeded in checking him, brought him round in a semi- 
circle, which took him to the rails on the other side of the course, 
and with this huge disadvantage he gradually overtook Sunningdale, 
who was in receipt of 17 1b., and beat him ahead. Shortly before, 
Sunningdale had proved himself the equal of Maid of Corinth, for 
he gave her 3]b. more than sex allowance in the Boscawen Stakes 
and ran her toa length. If not a good colt, and it cannot be said 
that he is quite that, he was not a bad one; and Santa Fina, the 
third runner at Kempton, was four lengths behind him, carrying, 
however, the same weight as Neil Gow. Santa Fina had won a 
thousand-pounds race at Derby, a Triennial at Ascot, and had 
proved herself glb. better than Winkipop, the own sister to Third 
Trick. Winkipop ran second to Sunbright for the Free Handicap 
(receiving 11 lb.) and won another race. 

In fact, however looked at, this performance of Neil Gow is 
striking in the extreme. Scarcely less so was his victory in the 
National Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Sandown, for here he was badly 
left and nevertheless won in a canter by four lengths. The trouble 
with Neil Gow is his extreme awkwardness at the gate. I know 
that his trainer, Percy Peck, had some fears with regard to this 
before the colt came out for the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, the 
race which Lord Rosebery so much likes to win. Here he was left 
altogether. He did not get off when ridden by F. Wootton in the 
Coventry Stakes at Ascot, indeed he has always given trouble, and 
though according to latest reports from Newmarket he seems to be 
quieting down, it is impossible to guess what may happen when 
he finds himself on a racecourse again. Maher, who it may be 
imagined had his choice of what he would ride, is to be seen in 
the primrose and rose hoops: he won four races on Lemberg last 
year, and so knows both colts well. 
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It is greatly in favour of the son of Cyllene and Galicia that he 
easily won six of his seven races; and, often as excuses for beaten 
horses turn out to be wrong, the excuse for him in the Champagne 
Stakes is legitimate. His prospects are obviously bright. A notion 
is current that Admiral Hawke may fail to stay, and such a doubt 
may reasonably be felt about any three-year-old; in this case there 
seems no particular foundation for it, if on the other hand no 
obvious cause exists for supposing that he can beat the other two. 


MALD OF CORINTH—B. DILLON UP 
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A colt who must be regarded with every respect is Rochester, 
Lord Durham’s son of Rock Sand and Caparison. Practically 
Rochester is a dark horse, that is to say he has only been out once, 
when it is understood that he was not wound up. Some allowance 
has also to be made, at any rate in the majority of cases, for ‘‘ first 
time out,’’ and Rochester was set about the hardest task that 
could have been found for him, to oppose Lemberg in the Rous 
Memorial Stakes at the Newmarket First October. Odds of 20 to1 
were offered against him in a field of six, 2 to 1 being laid on 
Lemberg, 3 to 1 against Yellow Slave, one of the best of the fillies. 
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Rochester was receiving only seven pounds from Lemberg, and either 
the novice got badly away or began slowly. When once fairly on 
his legs he made the most excellent use of them, and ran Mr. Fairie’s 
colt to a neck. Some allowance ought probably to be made for 
Rochester’s inexperience, a good deal more must certainly be made 
for his backwardness; and yet we find him, according to the book, 
which in this case may not be very far wrong, within nine pounds of 
Lemberg. In the Free Handicap it is estimated at less, at only 
seven pounds. Rochester is the stable companion of Neil Gow, and 
in all probability a tolerably accurate idea of their respective merits 
will be gained in the course of a few weeks. There is no reason 
why Rochester should not take his place quite in the front rank. 

Only one pound below him come Charles O’Malley and 
Greenback. When the former, a son of Desmond and Goody-Two- 
Shoes, made his first appearance in the Hyde Park Plate, there 
were seven starters, and he figured among the ‘20 to1 others.” 
He won his four following races, in at any rate three of them beating 
animals of some character. His final effort was in the Prendergast 
Stakes, when, in spite of the fact that odds of 13 to 8 were laid 
on him, he was not backed by hisowner. So Mr. Cunliffe assures 
me. During the previous month he had not been doing well: it 
was thought that he had a fair chance, that it was at least worth 
while to start him, and indeed he ran well, being beaten only a length 
by the Sallie of Navarre colt, to whom he was giving three pounds. 
Two days before, this American colt had won the Alington Plate in 
a field of fifteen containing some decidedly useful animals. Green- 
back and Tressady are surely useful and may be good. There is little 
between them, or was last year. Of course it looks as if Neil Gow 
and Lemberg should make the greatest names for themselves, but 
there is no saying what Rochester will achieve. 

As has happened for the last few years, the fillies in the past 
season were inferior to the colts, and there is always the doubt as 
to whether they may not entirely lose their form before they come 
out again. Sir William Bass’s Maid of Corinth, younger sister of 
Maid o’ the Mist, daughters of Cyllene and Sceptre, was taken to be 
the best of the two-year-old fillies, and rated as twelve pounds 
behind Neil Gow, five pounds in front of Yellow Slave, and seven 
pounds better than Stolen Kiss and Santa Fina. Stolen Kiss, 
however, a daughter of Best Man and Breach, who won eleven of 
her fifteen races, is not engaged in any of the classics this year. 

In corresponding articles I have usually said something about 
two-year-olds from whom most is expected by their owners; but at 
best this is purely speculative, and want of space prevents me from 
detailing what my friends have kindly told me on this subject. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE AFRICAN WILDs. By A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, F.R.G.S. With Map and Reproductions of 
Numerous Photographs from life by the Author. London: 
William Heinemann. 1g10. (30s.) 


Among the multitude of books annually turned out from the 
press with and without reason or excuse, this is one which must be 
held as memorable. The author is a naturalist and a sportsman. 
There exists a reason why the descriptions of him are thus expressed. 
For many years, he tells us, shooting was one of his greatest 
pleasures. He started at the age of nine, and came to consider the 
man who did not shoot as an altogether inferior person ; but as years 
went on he became more and more deeply interested in natural 
history, and so from shooting rabbits and partridges with a gun, he 
rose to the elevation of taking snap-shots at lions, elephants, buffa- 
loes, etc., with a camera. There is no undue sentimentality about 
Mr. Dugmore. Various beasts have to be killed to provide food for 
men, and he considers the gathering of trophies in the way of heads 
and skins a perfectly legitimate undertaking. To pretend the con- 
trary is absurd: the Apostles were not vegetarians, and the skins 
of many beasts are necessary for an infinite variety of purposes. But 
Mr. Dugmore has not the least sympathy with killing for killing’s 
sake, and he recognised the vist interest of showing the enormous 
majority of mankind, who are not ina position to go and see for 
themselves, what wild animals look like in their native habitations. 

Mr. Dugmore went, therefore, to that part of the world where, 
so far as is known—for some portions of the globe are still unexplored 
in this twentieth century—wild animals are most plentiful. He went 
armed with a camera, with a variety of cameras indeed, photographic 
and telephotographic, but armed also with the latest thing in rifles, 
the latter being an absolute essential; for when you are taking a 
picture of a lion at ten or twelve yards, it is indispensable at the 
same time to take precautions. One can well believe the truth of 
his quiet comment, ‘‘ Probably no branch of photography offers 
greater possibility of pleasure and excitement.” It is well to know 
that he derived from his excursions the pleasure which he affords to 
those who see his truly wonderful book, and no one who reads it can 
well entertain much doubt about the excitement. He is a master of 
the art of photography, and an excellent writer, his descriptions being 
always vivid, graphic, and brightened by a quiet vein of unobtrusive 
humour. He has, indeed, admirably performed an exceedingly 
notable task. 


Mr. Dugmore set out on a route which has been traversed by 
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many sportsmen, and, like not a few of them, he was aided in his 
undertaking by the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. F. J. Jackson, one of 
the chief contributors, it may be incidentally observed, to the 
volumes on ‘“ Big-Game Shooting’’ in the Badminton Library. 
Mr. Dugmore’s object was to secure photographs of the wild creatures, 
close to and afar off as opportunities might arise, and he has been 
wonderfully successful in both ways. From some of his pictures we 
obtain an idea never hitherto afforded us of the herds of wild creatures 
who roam over the part of Africa he traversed; but he desired more 
intimate details, and these he alsoin numerous cases obtained. The 
frontispiece presents a splendid idea of his methcds. He had shot 
a zebra and fixed his camera within a dozen yards of the kill, in the 
hope that a lion known to be in the neighbourhood would come to 
make his meal; and two astonishingly good pictures show the result. 

The animals who chiefly annoyed him were the hartebeestes. 
On many occasions they upset his plans, he declares, by their 
remarkable habit of interference. This was mostly exercised in 
what he calls a hap-hazard way; but once he loses: his habitual 
good temper, and complains bitterly of the manner in which they 
“‘cutwitted him by carefully considered action.” He particularly 
wanted to take a herd of zebra, when the hartebeestes intervened. 
One of these latter caught a glimpse of him and ‘‘ decided that 
something must be done to warn the zebras, so two of the herd 
deliberately came back, passing within sixty or seventy yards of me 
full in plain sight, as fast as they could gallop, and going straight to 
where the zebras were just going over the bank. The zebras were 
informed by a snort.”” They straightway disappeared, and this was 
only one occasion on which the hartebeestes set themselves to prevent 
the accomplishment of his designs. 

The ingenuity exercised by some beasts of prey, according to 
Mr. Dugmore, is almost incredible. Lions, for instance, sometimes 
desire to obtain a meal from a concourse of antelopes. ‘‘ One lion 
goes to the windward of the herd, while others, one or more, lie in 
wait to leeward. In this way the animals, smelling their enemy, 
will go down wind and run directly towards the crouching beasts, 
whose diabolical cunning and terrific strength make them dreaded 
by all creatures. It is also said that lions will surround a herd, and 
by their continual roaring strike such fear into the hearts of the 
timid antelopes that they will become terror-stricken, and so fall 
an easy prey to the mighty hunters.” 

Mr. Dugmore was successful in obtaining pictures of practically 
all the beasts inhabiting the district he visited, and his views of the 
natives, aided by his pen, enable us to become intimately acquainted 
with the various tribes. 
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HuntinGc BritisH East AFkica. By Percy C. Madeira. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. IgIo. 

Mr. Madeira, an American sportsman, was enticed, as so many 
others have been, to visit much of the country crossed by the 
author of the preceding volume. His wife accompanied him, and 
his book is dedicated to ‘‘A girl and two boys who stayed at home 
and for whom this story was written.” There is a ‘‘ Foreword ” 
which contains a most valuable appreciation of the work, for it is 
written by no less an authority than Mr. F. C. Selous. What he 
commends needs little further commendation. Mr. Madeira, 
though his mission was sport pure and simple, has the merit 
of being a very humane hunter. He disclaims the idea that the 
enjoyment is in any way derived from the number of animals killed, 
declaring that ‘‘ the fun of the hunt is over the minute the rifle comes 
up to the shoulder and the bead is on the animal.” The charm, 
he says, lies in the fascination and excitement of the chase, with the 
killing alone to be regretted. 

Considering the appetite of the safari, however, killing is an 
indispensable part of the business. A European eats some half- 
pound of meat at dinner and is well content. ‘The quantity of 
meat that a native porter can consume has been noted by a famous 
explorer as nearly 15 lb. per day. This, of course, is more than is 
necessary ; but it would be nothing for them to eat from 5 to 7 lb., 
and then they would not consider that they had been overfed.” 
The author goes on to calculate as nearly as may be the bill of 
fare of the average lion. A lion, he says, ‘‘ probably kills from one 
hundred to two hundred animals in a year, depending upon their 
size. Reports from British East Africa show that in the winter 
season of 1908-9 there were killed by sportsmen 110 lions and 
3,000 antelopes. The 110 lions would normally kill from 15,000 to 
20,000 antelopes’”’—a calculation full of significance. 

Mr. Madeira does not tell us much that is new. He too, like 
Mr. Dugmore, was indebted to Mr. F. J. Jackson, whom he describes 
as “fone of the most loved men in the Protectorate.”” He had good 
sport with the various creatures who tempted him to the Conti- 
nent, and writes sufficiently well to make his narrative interesting, 
though it is not specially remarkable. Now and then the American 
phraseology is a little tiresome, though to say this may be slightly 
hypercritical. One of the most exciting incidents in the book was 
the temporary disappearance of his wife. He and the rest of the 
safari had marched on ahead, leaving her to follow. He had been 
tempted out of his way in pursuit of giraffes, and consternation fell 
on the camp as time passed and the lady did not arrive. She had 
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experienced perilous adventures, from lions and other brutes, before 
to the inexpressible relief of the party she at length cast up. 
A number of fairly good photographs, some indeed very good, 
illustrate the volume. 


LaKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM WITH RIFLE AND CAMERA. By 
Captain F. A. Dickinson. London: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 1910. 


It will be a recommendation to some readers that this book is 
prefaced by an introduction by Mr. Winston Churchill, who was the 
companion of Captain Dickinson in some of his adventures. It will 
be the opposite of a recommendation to other readers, who hear 
more than enough of Mr. Churchill in his native land, unless indeed 
it should be said his native land-by adoption, for it is sometimes 
forgotten that Mr. Churchill is half American. Captain Dickinson 
went over what is rapidly becoming familiar ground and met with 
what may be described as average sport. He would write much better 
if he avoided a cheap effort at smartness. ‘‘ Talk about relief to 
one’s feelings! By Gad!” This sort of thing is the reverse of 
attractive. If he writes another book he may be advised to avoid 
notes of admiration altogether, not to describe so many things as 
“top hole,” not to talk of an animal’s ‘little Mary,” and indeed to 
shun slang and cultivate simplicity. 


LIFE-HISTORY AND HABITS OF THE SALMON, SEA-TROUT, AND 
OTHER FRESHWATER FisH. By P. D. Malloch. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. gro. 


Mr. Malloch is manager of the Tay Salmon Fisheries Company, 
and has devoted his life to the study of this and other fishes. 
Various books have been written about salmon of late years, but 
there is perhaps none other that goes into such elaborate detail. 
It is probable that the most experienced student will learn much 
from the author’s researches, illustrated as they are by between 
two hundred and three hundred photographs. For a good many 
years past everything connected with the salmon has been so closely 
investigated that one would suppose few things remained to be dis- 
covered, were it not for the fact that in some respects'authorities con- 
tinue to differ. There could scarcely be a safer guide than Mr. Mal- 
loch, whose knowledge is derived from a study of the fish of practically 
all the chief Scottish rivers. Many of the pictures deal with salmon 
which were marked as smolts in the spring of a certain year and caught 
one, two, or three years afterwards in their native river. One, for 
instance, a female fish of 2631b., taken on the 5th July 1909, had 
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been marked as a smolt on 1gth May 1905, and had thus remained at 
sea for little short of three years, had come up the river, spawned, 
returned to the sea as a kelt in March, and re-entered the river in 
1909, when it was caught. Mr. Malloch has, of course, much to say 
about the habits of the salmon, and, moreover, about the peculiarities 
of different rivers. “In the Tay, fish retain their good condition much 
longer than they do in the Earn, although the latter is a tributary of 
the former; in the Aberdeenshire Don they remain longer in 
condition than in the Tay; whilst in the Dee again the early spring 
fish become quite thin and dark in colour as the season advances.” 
The quality of the water, it is thought, has something to do with 
this. Autumn fish do not fall off in condition so readily, as their 
stay is of shorter duration. With regard to scales, the author says 
that ‘“‘just as the age of a tree may be determined by counting the 
number of rings on a cross section of the trunk, where each ring 
shows the growth of one year, so the age of the parr may be arrived 
at by counting the rings or lines on its scales. The parr in a 
natural state, however, adds to its scales each year not one ring only, 
but sixteen, and this goes on throughout all the life-history of the 
salmon as long as it continues to feed and grow.” 

There is always much controversy on the subject of big fish. 
Mr. Malloch’s dictum may be accepted, and he states that the largest 
salmon caught in British waters during the last thirty-six years 
was caught in the nets on the Tay at Newburgh in 1872. Its length 
was 4ft. 5 in., its girth 2 ft. 7in., and its weight 711b. It is now in 
the Buckland Museum, South Kensington, labelled 7olb., having 
evidently lost one pound by the time it reached London. 

A curious fact with regard to salmon is the rate at which they 
swim. ‘‘ During the winter months, if the weather is cold, these 
fish travel very slowly, going at the rate of two to three miles per 
day ; but as the season advances and the weather becomes warmer, 
their speed increases, and by June they will travel twenty miles a 
day.” The habits of the sea-trout differ widely from those of the 
salmon, and Mr. Malloch sums up the differences under three heads : 
(i) the sea trout comes into fresh water nearly a year before the 
grilse of the salmon; (ii) it feeds in fresh water, which the salmon 
does not; (iii) it does not spawn on its first return to fresh 
water. With regard to spawning, a particularly interesting 
photograph is given of the female salmon turning up the gravel 
with her tail. 

A small portion of the book is devoted to other fishes. Mr. Mal- 
loch tells us that so far as he can learn no pike has been caught 
in this country during the last forty years whose weight has 
exceeded 4 lb. 
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My Pets. By Alexandre Dumas. Newly translated by Alfred 
Allinson. Illustrated. London: Methuen & Co. Igro. 


Few men have done more for the gratification of their fellows 
than Alexandre Dumas, and this book has a fascination of its own, 
seeing that it presents him intimately in everyday life. We were 
about to say “as he lived that life in the country”; but weare taken 
to Paris also, and learn many little interesting details of his life 
there. Alexandre Dumas was never remarkable for reticence, and 
in this book he gossips about himself in a particularly engaging 
fashion. The pets, of course, occupy a great deal of it. They lived 
at Monte Cristo, the great author’s house on the Marly road, and 
included a number of dogs, notable amongst whom was the delight- 
ful Pritchard, a pointer, three monkeys, two parrots, a cat, a 
golden pheasant, a vulture, etc. In a sort of preliminary note 
it is stated that the household included five dogs, but this is quite 
under the mark. Pritchard, according to his master, used to tell all 
the other dogs in the neighbourhood what a splendid place Monte 
Cristo was to live at, and had a habit of inviting them to come and 
see. They came; and as Pritchard was a most hospitable animal 
he invariably pressed them to make themselves at home and stay as 
long as they liked. One day Dumas’s servant asked him if he knew 
how many dogs there were on the premises. He replied that he 
had no idea. ‘‘Sir, there are thirteen of them!’ Michel replied, 
suggesting that he should take a good whip and intimate to the pack 
that he was sure they must have engagements elsewhere. But this 
their master, if he should so be described, would not have; he 
declared they were paying a great compliment to the house ; and 
though he made up his mind to give them a farewell treat, and then 
suggest that the time had come to say good-bye, he unmade it again. 

Moreover, they were not entirely unremunerative. They pro- 
vided rabbits, and on one occasion an enormous hare was brought 
in by the faithful Pritchard and deposited at his master’s feet. This 
was rather artfulness on his part. He had invited another dog called 
Rocador to go out hunting with him, rather to Rocador’s annoyance, 
as he happened to be fastened up by a particularly heavy chain ; but 
Pritchard told him that little matter could soon be arranged, and 
promptly bit through the leather collar, thus releasing his friend. 
They went and caught a hare on their own account, which they 
speedily devoured ; but reflecting during the period of digestion that 
they might find trouble awaiting them when they got home, hit on 
the ingenious idea of catching another and presenting it as a peace- 
offering. The volume is full of such stories, told in Dumas’s light- 
hearted way, and is emphatically a book to be read. 
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The manufacture of flying machines is becoming a recognised business, and amateurs 
who are considering the question of flying may have the Volitation Co. of Evesham, 
Worcestershire, commended to their attention. The Company supply miniature petroi 
motors and all accessories in connection with aeroplanes; also any make of guaranteed 
flying model aeroplanes. 

The expense of golf balls is not unnaturally a constant complaint among devotees of 
the Royal and Ancient game, and they may be advised to try the ‘‘ Plum-Bob"’ golf ball 
manufactured by Messrs. George Plum & Co., of Dolphin Street, Bristol, at a cost of 15. 
each. The ball is said by those who have used it to fulfil all requirements. 

Colonial Training Colleges are beginning to spring up in all directions, their value 
having been distinctly proved. Among these the Colonial Training College and School 
of Horsemanship, Eynsham, Oxford, is specially successful, its object being to provide 
efficient training for young men about to go abroad. The Principal is Captain L. 
Morgan Smith, late of the Remount Department. : 

The novice in motoring is of course extremely likely to make mistakes if he trusts to 
his own judgment or to the assertions of some interested manufacturers. It is essential, 
before purchasing asecond-hand car or accepting a new one, to know that it is satisfactory ; 
and it is to supply impartial advice on these heads that Mr. John Gibbs, M.I.A.E., 76, 
Heslington Road, York, has gone into the business. From him an unbiassed report may 
be obtained. 

Poultry and Game Farming is now attracting much attention both as a means of 
livelihood and as a source of profitable pleasure. Feeding is a subject the importance of 
which can hardly be over-estimated, and fanciers, breeders, and keepers who are not 
acquainted with the manufactures of Messrs. Dickinson, Williams, Ltd., of 25, Mary- 
bone, Liverpool, would do well to investigate the results obtained by their foods for poultry 
and game birds, and also, it may be remarked, for dogs. 

Perhaps no plant in a garden is more charming than the Sweet Pea, but the difficulty 
is how to train them. The use of sticks or small branches generally proves unsatis- 
factory, and Messrs. John Rigby & Sons, Ltd., of Salford, Manchester, have recently 
introduced a tastefully designed Spiral Wire Pea Trainer for amateur gardeners and 
seed growers. These will be found particularly serviceable and effective. 

The best riders, needless to say, are liable to accidents in the hunting field, which 
often arise from no fault of their own. Those who are wise in taking the precaution of 
insuring against them, either for themselves or their hunters, will be liberally treated by 
the Army, Navy, and General Assurance Association, Ltd., of 217, Piccadilly, W. 

A number of testimonials from all quarters do justice to the ‘‘ Rensum "’ rein, intro- 
duced by Mr. J. S. Rensum, The Cottage, Yardley, Worcestershire, and horses ridden 
or driven are found to go kindly when everything else has failed to induce them to do so. 
Among those who speak warmly of this invention are Prince Francis of Teck, Sir Simon 
Lockhart, Bart., Lord Yarborough, Sir Watkin Wynn, Bart., and innumerable others 
whose names will at once be familiar to all who know anything about horses. 

Motorists who have had difficulties with their tyres, that is to say all who use cars, 
will do well to consider the desirability of employing the Challiner Patent Detachable 
rim as supplied by the Shrewsbury and Challiner Tyre Co., of Manchester and London. 
It is claimed for this that it is the only one yet invented that makes provision for and 
accommodates all the ordinary standard tyres. 

A really well-managed private home for invalids in an undeniably healthy locality is 
an obvious desideratum, and all in search of such a home may have their attention directed 
to the establishment conducted by Mr. Joseph Keen at ‘ Belvedere,’’ The Parade, 
Folkestone. His terms are reasonable, and he is always specially desirous that relations 
and friends of his patients should visit and stay in the home if they care to do so. 

At the present time of the year, when the question of gardening is particularly pro- 
minent, a study of Messrs. Jarman & Co.’s pamphlet, obtainable from their establish- 
ment at Chard, Somerset, will doubtless give readers most useful ideas and enable them 
to find out how best to put them into practice. 

The cheapest offer in Great Britain for Scotch Seed Potatoes is, it is claimed, made 
by the Tyneside Seed Stores, Ltd., 65, Clayton Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. All the 
leading varieties are on sale at wholesale price, 1s. 6d. per stone, which, it need hardly be 
said, is a fraction of the sum frequently charged. 

A cheap and serviceable fencing is a necessity for all landowners and lessees, and it 
would be difficult to improve on the English-grown chestnut pale-fencing supplied by 
Mr. Cecil Claydon, of Radlett, Herts, which always looks well and in every way answers 
its purpose. 

For one reason or another many people do not take kindly to the new varieties of 
patent razors, and those who prefer the old-fashioned sort may have their attention 
drawn to the ‘‘ Roxo”’ razor, which has done much to earn reputation for Messrs. Marsh 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., of Sheffield. 

The success of the Invisible Castor Co., of Tower House, 40, Trinity Square, E.C., 
is amply proved by the fact that the firm have already disposed of more than eight millions 
of these domes, which, besides their convenience, have the most desirable result of saving 
carpets. 

on who cannot find a cigarette to suit them may judiciously try the various 
Egyptian, Turkish, and American manufactures of Messrs. Vallora & Co., Ltd., Egyptian 
House, 170, Piccadilly, W. 

Anyone who wishes to be in a measure a pioneer of aviation hasachance. A few 
shares are offered by Lane's British Aeroplanes, Ltd., 20, Victoria Street, S.W., a 
venture approved by Prince Francis of Teck, Lord Roberts, etc. The Company needs 
a little more capital because the demand for the British aeroplane exceeds the present 
capacity of output. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in the 
May issue. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the January competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Miss Lizzie Gully, Forest, Brussels ; 
Mr. A. Keyzer, Cape Town; Major R. L. McClintock, 2nd Queen’s 
Own Sappers and Miners, Secunderabad, Deccan; Mr. G. Rom- 
denne, Brussels; Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, 
South Devon; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Fraulein von Kloeden, 
Wiesbaden, Germany; Mr. A. St. John Wright, Lieutenant Essex 
Regiment, Felsted, Essex; Mr. W. J. Fleet, Cleadon Park, Sunder- 
land; and Mrs. M. Hamm, Estcourt, Natal. 
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SCHOOLING IN BELGIUM 


Photograph by Miss Lizzie Gully, Forest, Brussels 


ANNUAL SPORTS OF THE COLLEGE FOR AGRICULTURE, ELZENBURG—A MISTAKE 
Photograph by Mr. A. Keyzer, Cape Town 
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TRAINING TRANSPORT MULES TO SWIM BY AID OF AN EXTEMPORISED CASK FOOTBRIDGE 


Photograph by Major R. L. McClintock, 2nd Queen's Own Safpers and Miners, 
Secundevabai, Deccan 


HOCKEY IN BRUSSELS 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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NAVAL SPORTS AT CAPE TOWN-—THE OBSTACLE RACE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Keyzer, Cate Town 


A WRESTLING MATCH IN BALUCHISTAN—THE GRIP 


Photograph by Captain P. C. Saunders, Quetta, Baluchistan 
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SOUTH DEVON FOXHOUNDS AWAY TO DRAW AFTER MEET AT GALMPTON, NEAR BRIXHAM 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


A ZEBRA FOAL WITH ITS FOSTER-MOTHER 


The zebra was caught in a garden in Nairobi and presented to H.E. the Governor.» It follows 
the mare quietly through the streets of the town 


Photograph by Mr. T. S. Thomas, Nairobi, British East Africa 
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MID-KENT STAGHOUNDS POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


THE HAWKSTONE OTTER-HOUNDS 
Photograph by Fraulein von Kloeden, Wiesbaden, Germany 
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ANTELOPE, BOY, AND MONKEY IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Photograph by Mr. F. Cogan, Lieutenant R.Q. 1st N. N. Regiment, South Gate 
Grange, Eckington, near Sheffield 


MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI VYAYARAJJI, THE HEIR APPARENT OF CUTCH, BATTING 


Photograph by Mr. K. S. Godji, Bhuj, Cutch 
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STARTING FOR A GUINEA-FOWL SHOOT AT ZANZIBAR 


Photograph by Mr. A. E. Brown, British Agency, Zanzibar 


A TUG OF WAR 


Photograph by Mr. A. St. John Wright, Licutenant Essex Regiment, Felsted, Essex 
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A CHINESE DUCK FARM ON THE WEST RIVER, ABOUT FORTY MILES FROM HONG KONG 


Photograph by Lady May, Ligoneil, Hong Kong 


CLIMBING ON THE DENT DE SATARMA, A ROCKY PINNACLE IN THE AROLLA VALLEY 


Photograph by Mr. R. O. Ward, Euling 
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HUNTING IN SPA 
Photograph by Miss Lizzie Gully, Forest, Brussels 


A BADGER PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE EARLY MORNING AT FAIRLIGHT, SUSSEX 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Fleet, Cleadon Park, Sunderland 
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SOUTH DEVON FOXHOUNDS AT KINGSKERSWELL 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


YOUNG ELANDS, ABOUT EIGHTEEN MONTHS OLD, TAKEN ON THE DRAKENSBERG SLOPE 
Photograph by Mrs. M. Hamm, Estcourt, Natal 
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MR. W. T. WILSON’S WAIF (COLONEL CUMING UP) WINS THE HURDLE RACE AT MILVERTON 


Photograph by Mr. A. Kevzer, Cape Town 


A TRAVELLER FOR AN INSURANCE COMPANY RIDING AN INDIAN BULL IN NATAL 


Photograph by Mrs. M. Hamm, Estcvurt, Natal 
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YOU RUN GREAT RISKS 


WHEN MOTORING AT NIGHT «% . 
if you cannot clearly indicate your direction. 


AVOID ALL CHANCE OF COLLISION 2. 


Che Hamilton Anti-Collide Indicator. 


The Apparatus consists 

’ of slides showing electric- 

ally illuminated Red 

Hands controlled by 

switches, which the driver 
actuates as follows :— 
Fig. 1. Hands upright on 


Fig. 4 Fig, 2. 


Full perticulars from the Inventors and Manufacturers :— 
THE HAMILTON ANTI - COLLIDE 
179, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Working Model on view at this address, also at 
AUTOMOBILE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
1, Albemarle Street, W. 
THIS INVENTION APPLIES TO CARRIAGES AS WELL AS MOTORS, 


both sides of Car ... STOP. 
Fiz. 2. Hand pointing 
Right only 
GOING TO RIGHT. 
Fig 3. Hand pointing 
eit only... eee 
GOING TO LEFT. 
Fig. 4. Shows Indica- 
tor closed when not 
in use. 


INDICATOR CO., 


LTD., 


t Osberstown Stud Farm, Co. Kildare 
(Half-a-mile from Sallins Station). FRUSTRU M 

WV inner of many races on the flat, over hurdles. and across country), by 
t. Frusquin (full for 1910 at 300 guineas), out of Madame Royale (dam 
f mavy winners; sister to Boulevard,.and half-sister to the grand dams 
f Kils llaghan, Holiday House, and Glenesky), 

FRUSTRUM, one of St. Frusquin's best-looking sons, as a four-year- 
jd showed high-class form, easily winning his first two races (the 
Worksop Steeplechase of 500 sovs., and Hurst Park Steeplechase) and 
m his third, running a close race with Cackler, same age, to whom he 
yas giving 11lb., but severely cutting his leg soon afterwards, he was 
emoved from training, and given a few mares last season, incluiing 
lhe dam of the good two-year-old Apache, now in foal to him, He is 
xceedingly good-tempered. 

Yearlings and mares by Frustrum’s sire averaged 1,767} guineas and 
guineas at Newmarket and Doncaster auctions in 190). 

g guineas inclusive. 

Limited to 30 approved mares (including a few oaling dams of good 
yinners at special terms). 

Keep of foaling mares, 21s., and barren mares, 16s. per week. 

Every care taken, but owner will not be responsible for accidents. 

A Subscription for Frustrum has been taken to the National Produce 
Stakes, 1913, and the Sandown Park Stud Produce Stakes, 1913. 

Apply to W. AGNEW MURPHY, or the Stud Groom, as above, 


No more Bald Heads, nor Thin and Poor Hair! 


GOLDEN OIL 


Guaranteed to Cure and Prevent Baldness. 
Golden Oil Hair Tonic mak<s the hair to grow from the first hour it is used 
the baldness is no impediment to a comylete cure. 


LADIES who use Golden Oil Hair Tonic for a few 
months will be charmed with the increased 
luxuriance and beauty of their hair. 


Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., etc., the eminent 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist, Bacteriologist, and Assayer, 
makes the following Report in favour of Golden Oil Hair Tonic :— 

“Chemical, Bacteriological, and Assay Laboratories, 
“98, Stockwell Park Koad, London, S.W 
“ October 25, 1909. 
“T hereby certify that the GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC has been 
rigorously analysed and practically tested in these Laboratories, 


In Bottles, free by Post, at 2/6, 4/G, & G/= (Postal Orders only). 


FOR SALE. 
SHORTHORN BULL DIGNITY 91482, 


Good Roan. 


Calved February 26th, 1905; bred by Mr. Geo. Walker. Tillygreig, 
N.B.; the property of Lord Sherborne; this bull of Lady Dorothy 
breeding is a good worker and excellent sire. For price and further 
particulars apply :— ROBERT GRAY, 

Estates Office, Sherborne Park, Northleach, Gloucester. 


Old Gold, Silver, Diamonds, « Jewellery 
BOUGHT FOR SPOT CASH. 


Highest market prices given per return. Please send by 
Registered Post. Your parcel kept intact until our 
offer accepted. 

D. McCULLOCH, Jeweller & Bullion Merchant, 

33, HIGH STREET, PAISLEY. 


HAIR TONIC. 


Quickly stops the Hair falling out. 
In cases of baldness, age or the duration of 


the data obtained being of a most satisfactory character, and in- 
dicating it to be a judicious and valuable preparation that is well 
suited for the purpose for whi-h it is designed. It is a unique pre- 
paration for the hair and scalp, promoting the growth, preventing 
premature greyness, and beautifying the hair. I can strongly 
recommend GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC as a first-class prepara- 
tion for the hair.” A. B. GRIFFITHS, Pu. D., 
Analy st and Consulting Chemist, &c. 
A Bottle of GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC at 2/6 


will serve a Lady or Gentleman for 6 months, and is a most 
economical dressing for the hair. 


THE GOLDEN OIL CO., WARWICK, ENGLAND, and from all Chemists. 
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Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS 


The New Dry Diet for Dogs. Superseding the old-fashioned Dog Biscuit. 
To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


HIGH GRADE LOW PRICE. 


For the ee House, eres Seaside, the Sportsman, and the Traveller. 


3-in. Object Glass, magnifying 45 diameters 

: sae Rack-focusing to eyepiece, leather-covere 

body, sling, and caps, on adjustable gun 
metal table tripod. 


a T. COOKE & SONS, Ltd., 


14, Great Chapel Street, 


Westminster, London, 


TELESCOPE AS USED BY BRITISH ADMIRALTY. and York. 


> 
C5 stands for TOPPING and S for SPINDLER. 


Together, stand for 


THE MOST RELIABLE TURF ACCOUNTANTS 
IN THE WORLD. 


And Reliability IS worth considering. 


Address (Letter 23d., or Post Card Id.) for Terms and Rates, also copy of 
*The Continental Sportsman,”— 


TOPPING & SPINDLER, FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


WORLD 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ns ENGLAND'S BEST 


ading Regim all 


ALL OVER THE 


giments 
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W. WREN & CO.'S W. WREN & CO.'S 
BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
K 


